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ransmission abroad, 


EGYPT. 


A QUESTION was asked in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night as to the truth of a statement that, 
while the Viceroy of Eaypr professes great anxiety to sup- 
press the slave trade, a large batch of slaves had been 
lately sold publicly in Cairo. Mr. Bourke replied that 
inquiries into the matter had been directed, and that the 
Government was waiting for information from the ConsuL- 
Generat. There can be little doubt that when this infor- 
mation is furnished it will show that slaves have very re- 
cently been sold at Cairo. The instance is perhaps as good 
a one as could have been chosen to illustrate the present 
state of things in Egypt, the character of the reigning 
Sovereign, and the kind of progress that has been made 
and is likely to be made in the country. It is 
quite true that while the Viceroy likes to take 
part in the demonstrations of European humanity, and 
is willing to. send a vessel of war to cruise in the 
Red Sea on the look out for slavers, he also allows the old 
Mahometan institution of domestic slavery to be carried 
on within a few yards of his palace. He is a reforming 
Turk, but he is also a Turkish reformer. He could not 
change hiscountry all at once if he wished it, and he would 
not wish it if he could. He has many generous impulses, 
and has a sort of nobility of ambition in his character. 
He enjoys not only the credit of making reforms, but the 
thought that he alone among Turkish princes has a sincere 
desire to stand not much below the level of a European 
prince. But he takes up even good things with the 
passionate and fitful eagerness of a child. Whatever 
he desires he wishes to have at once, and then to go 
on to something else. If he wants an opera, he 
must have it finished in six months; if he wants 
factories, he must have twenty set up in a moment. 
If he promotes an enterprise like the Suez Canal, he 
must so promote it as to fling into the abyss twenty 
millions sterling for which Egypt will never receive a 
penny by way of return. This is a turn of mind which 
in a reformer is equally Oriental and dangerous; but 
Europeans who criticize him should in justice remember 
how much this tendency has been stimulated by the absurd 
facility with which money was placed by Europeans at his 
command. If in business he is not very businesslike, it is 
also true that he has for years had to do with men who 
have neglected the first principles of business in dealing 
with him. He was never even invited to estimate his 
resources, but only to aid gigantic schemes of financing. 
To prey upon him was the sole object of every one who 
could get access to him. Egypt has been the happy 
hunting-ground of adventurers. And it must also be 
borne in mind'that the Viceroy is the tributary of a much 
worse Power than his can be said to be. He has had to 
buy his way at Constantinople, to take his share in palace 
intrigues, and to make his position sure in the harem of his 
suzerain, The Egyptian bondholders have involuntarily 
shared with the Tarkish bondholders the work of corrupt- 
ing and demoralizing the Porte. That a Turk who has 
been for years the victim and accomplice of financiers, and 
has had to pour bribe after bribe into the lap of Constanti- 
nople, should still be so enlightened, so anxious not to sink 
into utter dishonour, so ready to trust honourable men, when 
he can find them, as the Viceroy is, seems the real wonder, 
and not that in his reforms he is impulsive rather than 


persistent, and that his mode of managing things is often 
on the debatable land between good and evil. 

In Egypt the Viceroy is everything. There is no 
aristocracy and no democracy. There is simply a popula- 
tion and a few Pashas, who can be made and unmade with 
a breath. The Viceroy has no one between himself and 
the public. He does all his work himself, and is one of 
the most industrious and toiling men alive, and allows no 
one to share his authority. In some ways this is a great 
advantage to the country. He is an abler man and 
possessed of larger views than any of those who surround 
him ; and he is capable of doing things which he would 
find very few Turks to emulate. That he should have 
accepted an arrangement last November by which he put 
all his income under the control of foreigners for the 
benefit of his creditors seemed to Europeans only 
doing what in honour and common honesty he was 
bound to do. But it was an act for which he deserves 
some credit. Honour and common honesty are not uni- 
versally found in small impecunious States. It was some- 
thing that the Viceroy should have refused to listen to the 
suggestions which recent experience must have whispered 
to him as to the comfortable and easy way in which many 
republics, and even sovereigns, go on while setting their 
creditors at defiance. And, although the advisers to whom 
he gives ear are not always of the best kind, he is 
willing, and even eager, to pay attention to men on 
whom he can really rely. He does not like to sink 
below the standard which a European of honour, aud 
high standing assumes when addressing him. Confiding, 
for example, as he was amply justified in confiding, in the 
uprightness, unselfishness, and straightforward simple 
energy of Colonel Gorpon, he has lately invested that 
admirable officer with powers of almost unlimited control 
over a vast district ; so much so, that the last news is that 
Colonel Gorpon has made a treaty of commerce with the 
King of Anysstnia. The Viceroy accepted the November 
settlement, not only because he wished to make sacrifices 
for his creditors, but because he was reluctant to do less 
than what such men as Mr. Goscuen and M. Jouserr told 
him he ought todo. On the other hand, this isolation of 
the Viceroy, and his absorption of everything into his 
own personal control, has its disadvantages. He tries to 
do a great deal more than he can do well. He takes up a 
thing, is eager about it, and forgets it. He brings the habits 
of an Oriental into business, and procrastinates until he is 
obliged to come to hasty conclusions, and manoeuvres 
when he really intends to go straight. And he bears the 
whole weight of the vast personal responsibility he is so 
eager to accept. Everything that goes wrong is set down 
at the door of the Viceroy. Every creditor who cannot 
get paid hates the Viceroy as his own special enemy. 
Kvery one who used to make money out of the Viceroy 
when he was rich, and can make no mcre now that the 
Viceroy is poor, curses him as the creator of bad times. 
Egyptian society now spends the hours in abusing the 
Viceroy which it used to spend in fattening on him, and, 
as is perhaps according to human nature, he gets far more 
blame for what he does not do than credit for what he 
does do in the way of right. 

Some people in England take an interest in the Viceroy 
as presenting a curious mental phenomenon. They have 
got it into their heads that last November he was con- 
verted, like the pugilist who turned Methodist preacher, 
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and they want to know whether the conversion is complete. 
They shake their heads and ask whether their pugilist is 
quite cured, whether he never shows a hankering atter the 
familiar quart pots, and can pass a penny theatre without 
bestowing a wistful gaze on its door, Anything less like 
the real state of things in Egypt could not be imagined. 
The Viceroy goes on as he hus always gone on; but he has 
shown, and shows, that he possesses qualities and will do 
things which in a despotic ‘lurk deserve very high praise. 
A large portion of the English public, however, regards the 
Viceroy from a much humbler and more material point of 
view, and merely ingv':cs whether there is a reasonable 
chance of the interest on the Egyptian debt being 
paid. If there is something to disquict, there is very 
much to reassure them in the present condition of the 
country. In some respects Exypt is very well governed. 
A traveller may pass unarmed irom one end of Ngypt to 
the other, and be as safe as if he were walking in Flect 
Street. The population is submissive, laborious, and full of a 
sort of native infantine intelligence. The army is brave, and, 
when not starved, is free from discontent. The princes of 
the Viceregal family have received and profited by a 
European education. The agricultural resources of the 
country are great, and the amount of. money which Egypt 
earns by its exports is surprising. The European institu- 
tions also which the Viceroy has recently adopted are 
a reality. They work, and work well. The new tribunals 
have a solid power. They are in the hands of men some 
of whom are of conspicuous ability ; and the very fact that 
a settled system of law on the European model exists at 
their doors raises and stimulates the minds of Egyptians. 

Then the control over the finances which has been 
already introduced is very efficacious, and promises to be 
more and more efficacious as time goes on. It is not to be 
supposed that everything is encashed which ought to 
come into the treasury, or that all the inveterate abuses of 
Egyptian finance have been swept away. The Huropean 
administrators have before them a period of slow, silent, 
fatiguing combat. But it is absolutely impossible that, while 
the present system continues at all, very large sums should 
fail to come into the hands of the creditors. The security 
of the creditors is that either the machinery now at work 
must be stopped altogether or many millions a year 
must be placed at their disposal. The Viceroy might 
change his mind and destroy the machinery he has 
suffered to be imposed on him. But there is little proba- 
bility of this, as he would in so doing abandon all the 
aspirations of his life and run a serious political danger. 
His successor, again, might have different views, and long 
for a state of happy freedom from European control. But 
this again is not very likely, as in a few years the existing 
machinery will have become a recognized part of Egyptian 
life, and a new Viceroy will accept European control as a 
necessary part of his heritage. Perhaps the only serious 
danger that menaces Egyptian securities is that of Egypt 
being drawn into the vortex of Turkey. A war might oblige 
it to postpone every other consideration to that of the duty 
and necessity of upholding the Sutray, and Egypt could 
not at the same time pay its creditors and engage in an 
expensive war. Or Turkey might itself venture to inter- 
fere in Egypt, and set up its own peculiar kind of rule in 
a province the independence of which is never recognized 
at Constantinople except when money or fear compels the 
recognition, Against the possibility of such dangers 
existing is to be set the equal possibility that England and 
France might not allow them to exist; and at any rate, 
if political dangers are averted, there seems no ground for 
supposing that Egypt is not as likely to pay its creditors 
as any State can be said to be which is not in a position of 
complete and unimpeachable solvency. 


THE PROTOCOL. 
T OTWITHSTANDING the acceptance by the English 


Government of the latest Russian version of the Pro- 
tocol; the uncertainty which has long prevailed is not yet 
dispelled. The English Government has plausible reasons 
for insisting on a formal undertaking by Russia to dis- 
arm ; but, if the demand is rejected, there will be much 
reason to regret the abortive issue of a complicated nego- 
tiation. If peace is intended, the army in Bessarabia will, 
with or without a promise, be withdrawn; and, on the 
other hand, no Protocol would interfere with a deliberate 
purpose of war. It is scarcely credible that Russia should 


precede a rupture bya diplomatic undertaking to remain at 
peace. The advocates of coercive measures against Turkey 
are consistent in regarding the pending negotiations 
as elaborate trifling. The discovery of a formula which 
may satisfy both the Russian and English. Governments 
will not directly ameliorate the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. In the most vigorous form which 
it has at any time assumed, the Protocol probably fell short 
of the stringency of the Berlin Memorandum. It has been 
understood through the whole course of the discussion that 
there was to be for the present no interference in the 
internal affairs of Turkey, although the main object of 
Russia has been to obtain a European recognition of some 
kind of separate or joint responsibility for the welfare of 
the Christian population. lor a year and a half the 
English Government has for the most part, though not 
uniformly, disclaimed the duty of protecting the subjects 
of a foreign Power. The principal exceptions to the 
habitual policy of England were Lord Dersy’s celebrated 
despatch on the Bulgarian atrocities, and perhaps some of 
the language which was leld at the Conference. The 
remonstrances and demands which were addressed to the 
Ministers of the Sutran undoubtedly seemed to imply either 
a right or a purpose of interference. Lord Dersy perhaps 
for the moment forgot that the withdrawal of protection 
compromised or destroyed the influence which had been 
accumulated during the period when England was considered 
the inalienable ally of Turkey. Nearly all the demands con- 
tained in the despatch have been neglected or evaded with 
an impunity which might have been foreseen. When the 
Conference met, the Turkish Government probably thought 
that England was scarcely less hostile than Russia. Hopes 
were perhaps still entertained of a pclitical rupture between 
two Powers which were supposed to have opposite in- 
terests ; butit was not thought worth while to purchase by 
concessions a support which was expected to result from 
the operation of selfish motives. The Turkish Govern- 
ment also trusted that the ancient policy of England would 
be so far maintained as to ensure neutrality and abstinence 
from the use of force. They were well aware that the 
September despatch was but »» episode in a policy which 
was principally directed to the »veservation of peace. An 
amicable arrangement with General Ienarizrr, followed by 
Russian disarmament, will accomplish the primary object 
of the negotiations. If Bulgaria is still misgoverned, the 
yet greater evil of a war of conquest will have been 
averted. Lord Derny’s success may naturally appear to 
Mr. Giapstone’s followers an ignorainious failure. 


Diplomatists ought to be as careful as lawyers to express 
international contracts and engagements in terms which 
involve the least possible ambiguity. If their efforts fre- 
quertly seem unsuccessful, the cause of failure is often to be 
found in the intrinsic difficulty of the case. Sometimes one of 
the parties to the contract deliberately intends to leave a 
loophole for future evasion ; and even when all the negoti- 
ators are equally sincere, they have to deal with con- 
tingencies and complications which cannot be certainly 
foreseen. If the details of the recent exchange of diplo- 
matic drafts between the English and Russian Govern- 
ments are hereafter published, it will probably appear that 
the verbal criticism which indicates cither latent designs or 
unavowed suspicions has been carried to the extreme point 
of nicety. It is said that a proposal to concert eventual 
“ action” was modified into a mention of “ measures to be 
“taken,” and that ultimately the phrase resolved itself 
into ‘means to be adopted.”’ Although it is right to take 
due precautions, excessive solicitude for accuracy of lan- 
guage might be modified by the consideration that great 
Powers, although they may be ready to discharge plain 
obligations, will not be controlled in their policy by 
a minute or sophistical interpretation of doubtfal language. 
Lord Dersy was probably well advised in declining to 
admit a liability to any kind of future action. The means 
to be adopted for a certain object will always be within 
the discretion of the Government of the day. No docu- 
ment which could be composed by the most astute con- 
veyancer would exclude all possible latitude of interpreta- 
tion; nor, again, can a treaty or protocol cover all the 
reasons or pretexts which might be assigned for peace or 
war. An undertaking by Russia to disarm and to allow an 
interval of peace to Turkey would not affect a new cause of 
quarrel which might arise at any moment. 

It is not a little remarkable that the invidious task of 
watching and checking Russian policy has for many months 
been entrusted by the other European Powers almost 
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exclusively to England. When the Eastern complications 
began, Russia, Austria, and Germany affected to undertake 
the exclusive management of all negotiations, except that 
from time to time they graciously invited England and 
France to accept their decisions. Since the collapse of the 
Berlin Memorandum it has suited the purpose of all parties 
to thrust England into the front; nor has Russia been dis- 
pleased with an arrangement which seemed to be founded 
on the assumption that an aggressive policy was distasteful 
to one only of several Governments. It is perfectly well 
known that Austria is more directly interested in the 
Eastern question than England, and that France and Italy 
are anxious for the maintenance of peace; but Russian 
proposals are carelessly considered or accepted by the 
Continental Powers in the, confidence that, if they in- 
volve any serious danger, they will be rejected by 
England. Lord Dersy has more than once found him- 
self in the position of virtually representing nearly all the 
other Governments. If he succeeds in proviaing Russia 
with an excuse for disarmament without incurring any 
serious liability, he will have done a great service to the 
Governments which were unwilling to run any risk or to 
encounter odium. The Russians have perhaps been dis- 
appointed to find that the English Government is not yet 
controlled by popular agitation. Prince GorrcnaKorr has 
perhaps reckoned too sanguinely on the sympathy of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, as NEsSELRODE formerly relied, with ruinous 
results, on the supposed influence of Mr. Cozspen. In other 
countries there has been no disturbing tendency of popular 
feeling. The prevention of war is throughout the Con- 
tinent regarded as more urgent than even the protection 
of the Christians in Turkey. 


As there is now a great balance of probability in favour 
of an immédiate agreement between England and Russia, 
the dangers which have long threatened 'l'urkey might have 
disappeared but for external and domestic complications 
with which the Great Powers are not immediately con- 
cerned. The difficulty which has arisen in the formal 
conclusion of peace with Servia will probably not be found 
insurmountable; but the arrangement of terms with 
Montenegro has not yet been accomplished, and it is not 
easy to understand how the conflicting claims are to be 
reconciled. Popular feeling is said to have become hostile 
to the present Ministry, if not to the Suttan, on account 
of the concessions which have been made to enemies or 
rebels. It would appear that those who influence Turkish 
opinion are incapable of appreciating the isolated position 
ot the Government, or the comparative inefficiency of the 
army. The Parliament which has commenced its first 
Session commands no confidence, and probably excites 
little interest. The projects of legislation which have been 
laid before it have little connexion with the urgent wants 
of the country. New laws will not prevent the Maho- 
metans of the provinces from oppressing their Christian 
neighbours; and no progress has yet been made in the 
establishment ofa strong police which ought to be employed 
in the forcible maintenance of order. The revival of the 
insurrection in some parts of Bosnia is dangerous, not only 
from theexertions whichit may render necessary, but because 
it will too probably give occasion for outrages which may 
perhaps once more provoke the indignation of Europe. 
The disarmament which must necessarily follow a similar 
measure on the part of Russia, although it will relieve the 
Turkish finances from a heavy burden, involves serious 
risks. The troops which have been collected from all 
parts of the Empire may become formidable if they are 
hastily disbanded. All the existing embarrassments might 
be overcome by a prudent and vigorous Government; 
but there is no reason to believe that either the present 
Ministers or their possible successors possess the qualities 
of statesmen. 


GERMANY, 


Wwh the life of men in high station is prolonged 

beyond the ordinary span of human existence, 
opportunities are continually recurring for bringing to the 
notice of the world that a round and large number of 
years have elapsed since something happened in their 
career. It is little more than two months since Germany 
invited an admiring public to observe that it was seventy 
years since the Emperor entered the army. Now Europe 
is requested to take notice that it is eighty years since the 
KEmperog entered the world. Each occasion has been 


seized as an opportune moment.for the composition of a 
eulogistic biography of a sovereign who is now as much 
loved by bis subjects as he was once hated by them. It is 
impossible, however, that the most adroit biographer should 
have anything to say about the Emperor in March 
beyond what was to be said of him in January, 
and we are taken once more over the familiar 
ground of Jena, of Leipsic, of the struggles of 1848, 
of the quarrels between Prixce and Parliament, and of the 
astonishing successes of Sadowa and Sedan. The chief 
result of studying any biography of the Emperor must be 
an impression of his extraordinary good fortune. He is 
perhaps the most conspicuous instance in history of a man 
who has had greatness thrust upon him. But at the same 
time it may be fairly-said that he has done something to 
deserve success. He has shown at every crisis of his long 
life a great and unusual amount of common sense. He 
has judged men and events rightly when critics who 
stniled at his pretensions to capacity have been wrong. 
The national movement of 1848, though due to feelings 
which were most creditable to the nation, was incontest- 
ably premature; and the Emperor, by insisting on its 
defects, saved Prussia from committing a gross blun- 
der. Subsequently he was the chief, if not the sole, 
author of the scheme of army reform which ulti- 
mately produced such brilliant results; and his uncon- 
stitutional resistance to his Parliament in the many con- 
tests which the maintenance of his scheme provoked had 
the justification that, unless he could get together an army 
strong enough to beat Austria, not only was German unity 
an impossibility, but Prussia was doomed to be the slave of 
neighbouring despotisms. In his later life he has shown his 
sense chiefly by his submission to the guidance of Prince 
Bismarck. He has had to do, to overlook, or to sanction 
many things very little to his taste, in order to comply 
with Prince Bismarck’s imperious wishes. But he had the 
clearness of insight necessary to teach him that, if Prince 
Bismarck was to be used at all, he must be allowed to work 
in his own way. The Emperor has not been a docile tool 
in the hands of his Minister. On the contrary, he has 
often followed with undisguised reluctance the advice 
peremptorily given him. His merit—and in a sovereign it 
is a great merit—has been to see that, if he once accepted a 
policy much larger, bolder, and more unscrupulous than 
any he could have devised, he could only reap the fruits 
which his acceptance promised to ensure him if he honestly 
recognized that, having chosen the end, he must also choose 
the means. 


Although, however, he is never now thwarted and little 
restrained by the Emprror, Prince Bismarck finds that his 
work never comes to anend. He always discovers new 
difficulties and fresh grounds of quarrel. The world will 
not go in the way he wishes, and there is always some oppo- 
sition to be overcome or endured, and some obnoxious 
person to be crushed. He has lately had to employ him- 
self in warning his countrymen against the growing 
strength of particularism, and in procuring the resignation 
of General Stoscu. The offence of the General was that, as 
Minister of Marine, he had accepted a proposed reduction 
in the Navy Estimates without consulting the CuanceLor. 
The question at issue was, ifstated in the way most favour- 
able to Prince Bismarck, whether the German Ministers are 
independent heads of departments or members of a Govern- 
ment of which Prince Bismarck is Prime Minister. If stated 
in a way less favourable to the CHANCELLOR, the question may 
be said to have been whether any one, however useful and 
able as a public servant, is to be crushed if he offends a 
man who is always ready to take offence. Theoretically, 
Prince Bismarck is right in saying that Parliamentary 
government is impossible unless his colleagues are bound 
to consult, and within reasonable limits to obey, their 
chief; but Prince Bismarck is so habitually engaged in 
crushing somebody that there is always room for doubt 
whether in any particular instance his victim has been 
fairly crashed or not. At present his genera! irritability is 
likely to be increased by the vexations of his Parliamentary 
position, and especially by the growth of that spirit of par- 
ticularism of which he so bitterly complains. As he states 
that this spirit is growing, it may be assumed that he has 
good grounds for the statement. The one conspi- 
cuous instance in which the spirit he so much dreads 
and detests has lately manifested itself would not seem 
to imply more than that, when he deserves a rebuke, 
the German Parliament has the courage to administer it. 
It has been decided, in opposition to Prussia, that the 
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seat of the new Supreme Tribunal of Germany shall be 
fixed at Leipzic instead of Berlin, and this decision was ex- 
pressly based on the ground that recent exhibitions of 
servile partiality had made Germany distrust Prussian 
Judges. The conduct of the Arnrm trial was certainly but 
little calculated to make the inhabitants of other States 
confide in the independence and moderation of the tribu- 
nals of Berlin ; and although, to please Prince Bismaxck, the 
German Parliament adopted provisious in the new Code 
which will facilitate trials like that of Count ArNiM, it was 
reasonable to think that these provisions would become 
doubly dangerous if worked by the Judges who had con- 
demned Count Arnim in a sentence obtained without 
publicity and ludicrously severe. 


The portion of Germany in which particularism is not a 
growing spirit, but a passionate and general feeling, has 
had at last some concessions made to its wishes, and the 
affairs of Alsace-Lorraine are to be, within certain bounds, 
determined by a local Parliament, and not by the Parlia- 
ment of Germany. Such a body as an Alsatian Parlia- 
ment, although little heard of, has been for some time in 
existence; but its only function has been to prepare Bills 
for the Imperial Parliament to discuss. This body is now 
to have its sphere of activity increased as a reward for 
the indications it has offered that the alienation of 
the conquered provinces from Germany is diminishing. 
More than a majority of the registered electors have conde- 
scended to vote for the members of whom it is composed, 
and it has itself shown signs of what Prince Bismarck 
good-naturedly calls loyalty. It is not easy to get at the 
truth as to the real state of things in the annexed territory. 
One deputy sent from Alsace-Lorraine to the German 
Parliament assured his hearers that his fellow-provincials 
were worse treated by the German authorities than Rayahs 
are treated by Turks. This may be safely put down 
as an exaggeration; but there is no reason to doubt 
the sad picture recently drawn by another deputy of 
the lamentable condition of Metz, where ruin reigns 
supreme and beggary stares a desponding population in the 
face. It is difficult to see how a French garrison town, 
turned suddenly into a German garrison town, with a French 
population hating the garrison, could be likely to flourish. 
The remedy proposed by the deputy was the simple one 
of giving back Metz toFrance; but Germany must be beaten, 
and severely beaten, ina great war before Metz becomes 
again French ; and, if it is to thrive in the meanwhile, it 
can only thrive by Germans finding that they can thrive 
by going to live there. The unhappiness of the French 
population of Metz hasrecently been increased by astern order 
of the German Government forbidding soldiers of the French 
army of reserve to reside there. This in many cases 
means that the young members of Metz families are never 
to be allowed to go home to see their friends, and the 
harshness of the measure can only be justified on the plea 
of military necessity. In many small ways it seems to be 
the case that Germany is just not at war with France. 
The animosity of the two nations has not at all abated, 
although nearly seven years have now elapsed since 
the great war broke out which was the cause of 
so much heartburning. Metz is as much a con- 
quered city as it was on the day when Bazaine sur- 
rendered it. But, if the conquered provinces are spoken 
of as a whole, the work of pacification seems to have made 
real progress. The number of people who prefer to get 
on as well as they can with the Germans increases year by 
year. What the bulk of the inhabitants detest is not 
Germany, but German officials. If they could but be left 
somewhat more to themselves, they think life would be 
very endurable, although they had to pay taxes to a 
German treasury and furnish recruits to a German army. 
The measure proposed to the German Parliament will 
secure them an amount of independence which they in- 
cline to hope will be considerable. At the first symptom 
of what Prince Bismarck would call disloyalty their bonds 
would no doubt be immediately tightened; but the mere 
fact that the Cuance.tor thinks the time is come when a 
kind of local independence may be given them proves at 
least that what is going on in Metz cannot be taken as a 
fair sample of the condition and feelings of the provinces 
generally, 


MR. BUTT'S BILL. 


N considering the Irish Land Tenure Bill which was 

rejected by the House of Commons ov Wednesday, 
there is no need to look beyond the last of the three parts 
into which it was divided. Provisions for the better 
securing of the Ulster Custom and for amending the Act 
of 1870 are only interesting when there is some chance of 
their being adopted. But provisions for displacing land- 
lords by tenants are interesting even when there is no 
chance of their being adopted. They show the drift of 
opinion among the class on whose behalf they are put 
forward. In the case of proposals which the House of 
Commons dismisses so promptly, and by so large a 
majority, it may be thought .that nothing is gained by 
ascertaining this. What is the good of finding out that 
it is the moon that a child is crying for? But the growth 
of asound public opinion either in Ireland or elsewhere 
is a matter of slow and gradual progress. If the ob- 
jections to the ideas which are at present popular in 
Ireland are not carefully set out whenever the ideas 
themselves are formally presented to Parliament, this 
painful process cannot be said to have begun. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to show why the Imperial Legislature 
cannot listen to a plan which comes before it with a con- 
siderable show of Irish support. We are not so sanguine 
as to suppose that Mr. Burr’s next Land Bill will prove 
that its author has profited by the controversy started by 
the Bill of 1877; but it is possible that some future Land 
Bill will be the better for the examination to which its 
predecessor has been subjected. 

Mr. Burtt proposes that every occupying tenant of land 
in Ireland, not holding under a lease, shall be entitled to 
apply for a declaration of tenancy at a certain fixed rent, 
and that after this declaration has been issued the tenant 
shall hold the land in perpetuity, subject to a periodical 
readjustment of rent. Thus the landlord will be converted 
into the holder of a perpetual annuity, rising or falling 
with the change in the value of the land, and with a right ot 
resuming possession in the event of the tenant being guilty 
of certain specified acts. If the landlord and tenant 
cannot agree upon the rent to be fixed, it shall be left to 
the decision of three arbitrators. It will be seen that two 
distinct issues are involved in this proposal; one whether 
landlords shall be done away with ; the other whetber, 
assuming that they are to be done away with, they shall be 
done away with in this particular way. It will be most 
convenient to take the latter question first, and to inquire 
whether, supposing that Parliament had come to the con- 
clusion that the land system of Ireland should be re- 
volutionized by putting the tenant in the place of the 
landlord, it would be expedient to revolutionize it in 
the fashion favoured by Mr. Burr. It is conceded, of 
course, that if a sufficient public necessity were made 
out, the State would have the same right to expro- 
priate landlords for the benefit of tenants that it has 
to expropriate them for the benefit of Railway Com- 
panies. But under no possible circumstances would it 
be expedient to do this by maintaining the connexion of 
the landlord with the land while absolving him from all the 
duties which, imperfect as their obligation may be, are now 
held to attach to the connexion. There could not be 
a greater curse to a country than the creation of a huge 
body of idle annuitants. Idle landlords are bad, but they 
are only bad in the sense in which all men are bad who 
neglect their duty. They are not a permanent evil delibe- 
rately called into being by Act of Parliament. They are sub- 
ject to public opinion, to the growth of better dispositions in 
their own minds, to the succession of heirs of better dispo- 
sitions. But a body of annuitants is exempt from all these 
influences. If the Irish landiords were bought out by a 
sum of ready money, they would have the opportunity of 
employing it in other ways. They could buy land in other 
countries, or they could become manufacturers or traders. 
Mr. Burt’s plan would compel them, so to speak, to invest 
their capital in the funds, and to do nothing except spend 
the interest. Of all ways of improving Ireland, the most 
inconsequent is one which, in order to improve the material 
condition of one class, would inflict moral ruin upon another 
class. If Mr. Burr is convinced that landlords ought to be 
abolished in Ireland, let him give these prodigal sons 
their portion, and send them out of the country, 
to make the best of it. It is only fair to Mr. Burr to 
assume that he wishes the landlords to sustain no money 
loss from the change he proposes to effect in their position. 
He argues, no doubt. that under this Bill they would con- 
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tinue to receive the fair value of their land, and that, so 
long as they do this, they can have no reason to complain. 
But even if it be conceded that a perpetual quit-rent does 
represent the fair value of the land to a man who has 
hitherto regarded himself as its absolute owner, what 
ground has Mr. Burr ior feeling confident that the next agita- 
tion would not be an agitation todo away with quit-rents ? 
The landlords on his theory will have been reduced to the 
position of mere pensioners. They will do nothing for 
their money ; they will be just as much a burden on the 
tenants as if they were so many paupers or paralytics. 
How long will it be before a cry is got up against the in- 
justice to a hardworking farmer of making him sustain 
this useless and unornamental incumbrance? Let land- 
lords once become pensioners, and they will inevitably 
share the fate of other pensioners. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the process of robbing the landlord would be 
so long delayed. Even while his rent was paid him it 
would in many cases not be the fair rent. The relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland are rarely of a kind 


' which allows arbitrators to be impartial. The landlord’s 


arbitrator would give everything in the landlord’s favour. 
The tenant’s arbitrator would give everything in the 
tenant’s favour. The umpire, having no employer to serve, 
would naturally be influenced by the general current of 
popular feeling, and would be inclined to decide in favour 
of the tenant. Even if by a miracle a perfectly fair arbi- 
tration could be had, it would still have the disadvantage 
of being a perfectly ignorant arbitration. The value of 
land is not to be arrived at by any process of measurement 
or inspection. It is like the knowledge of a man’s cha- 
racter—a thing that can only be mastered by long acquaint- 
ance and careful study under various conditions. 

Thus Mr. Borr’s Bill would be condemned in respect of 
the machinery even if were passed in respect of its object. 
But what is there in the circumstances of Ireland to lead 
us to suppose that the object is a good one? It will be 
admitted that a revolution in the holding of property ought 
to be justified by some strong public necessity. The ideas 
generated by such revolutions are of too destructive and in- 
flammatory akind to be raised without pressing need. Where 
is the evidence of this need in Ireland at the presentmoment? 
Mr. Covrryey answers that the abolition of landlords 
would be in accordance with the historical conception of 
property in land as entertained by the Irish people. But 
if once Parliament is to start upon a voyage of discovery 
the object of which shall be the realization of historical 
conceptions, it is hard to say where it is to stop. Historical 
conceptions have a claim no doubt to be considered when 
there is some practical grievance to be redressed, or some 
practical evil to be set right. They had their proper 
place in the deliberations which preceded the framing 
of the Land Act of 1870; and if it should ever be shown 
that the condition of Ireland imperatively demands a 
revision of that Act, they would find a similar place in 
the deliberations of the future. But the only argument 
that can sustain Mr. Courtyey’s conclusion would be an 
absence of improvement of Irish land which could be 
traced to the relation of tenant to landlord. It is pro- 
bable that no one who knows Ireland well, and is not 
biassed by political feeling, will say that there is even a 

retext for such a conclusion as this. The Act of 1870 
protected tenants’ improvements, and the result has 
been to show that Irish tenants scarcely know what im- 
provement means. They may not be to blame for this 
want of knowledge ; on the contrary, it may be the result 
of circumstances for which they ought not to be responsible. 
But the question at issue is not their innocence, but their 
ignorance ; and so long as they have so much to learn 
about the capacities and the treatment of the land, it would 
be imprudent as well as unjust to deprive Ireland of a 
class which, with many faults, is still far ahead of the 
tenantry alike in experience and in energy. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


bg language of the last Papal Allocution will bear a 
favourable comparison not only with some of the 
speeches recently delivered in the Italian Parliament, but 
with many of the former utterances of Pius IX. himself. 
Its author has benefited by having in many respects a 
really strong case against the Italian Government. In his 
own opinion he has always enjoyed this advantage ; but in 
order to admit this it was necessary to look at the questions 


at issue between the two authorities from a purely ecclesi- 
astical point of view. It is natural that the Porg should think 
the loss of his dominions and the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property very real hardships; but to the world at large they 
seemed to be hardships of a kind that all ecclesiastical 
persons have to put up with in modern times. Disendow- 
ment in one form or another has been the lot of every part 
of the Roman Catholic Church during the last hundred 
years, and as in several instances the Pore has managed 
to live on very fair terms with the spoilers, there 
has scemed to be no reason against his doing in the 
case of Italy what he has already done in the case of 
Spain or Austria. There are some subjects upon which 
the lay and the clerical mind seem to be hopelessly op- 
posed, and the ownership of Church property is one of 
them. In the Roman Catholic Church the claim of the 
Pore to be secured in the possession of his temporal 
sovereignty, without reference to his own ability or in- 
ability to retain it, is another such question. The laity in 
all countries regard ecclesiastical property and the tem- 
poral rights of ecclesiastical persons pretty much as they 
regard the property and the rights of everybody else. The 
clergy invest both with a special and mysterious sanctity, 
which is not to be overridden by any considerations, how- 
ever urgent, of public convenience. Consequently, when 
in former Allocutions the Pore has bemoaned the wicked- 
ness of men in depriving him of his States, or in tarning 
monasteries and convents into public offices, his words have 
always seemed very much too strong for the occasion. 
Now, for the first time, so far as we remember, the com- 

laint that his spiritual independence has been attacked 

as been brought forward with some solid reason. The 
Italian Government have abandoned their old attitude of 
reserve in ecclesiastical matters, and have openly interfered 
with the ordinary working of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Pore does not assert that he is not free to do what he 
likes inside the Vatican. He only says that, if he does 
what he likes inside the Vatican, those to whom it falls to 
execute his orders are made to suffer for their obedience. 
This is a novelty in Italian legislation, and it is a distinct 
departure from the kind of unacknowledged compromise 
which had been entered into between the Church and the 
Government. 


The Allocution singles out two features in this new 
policy as being aimed at the freedom of the Pops as 
regards his purely spiritual functions. The first is the 
attempt of the Government to prevent both the formation 
of new religious communities and the continuance, under 
new conditions, of communities which have been suppressed 
by law. This charge is mixed up with the more familiar 
accusation that property originally given and held for 
pious uses had been confiscated to the State, and some 
English critics have not noticed that it has now for the 
first time been introduced into the indictment. lt is not 
only the suppression of the religious orders that the Porz 
complains of. That is an old story by this time, and, in the 
sense in which suppression has been interpreted, it has been 
found quite compatible with the continuance of the com- 
munity life of the members of these orders. The old monas- 
teries and convents no longer shelter their former inmates, 
and the civil law leaves them free to return to the world. A 
minority, no doubt, of the ejected religious have used this 
permission, but the majority have probably no wish to doany- 
thing of the kind. For many of them the world has no place, 
and, even if it had, the force of public opinion would prevent 
them from filling it. The existing Italian Government 
does not represent Italian Catholic society, and a nun who 
pleaded the suppression of her order as an excuse for aban- 
doning the religious life would find herself as much lost to 
her family and her friends as though a wife pleaded a 
new law of divorce as an excuse for leaving her husband. 
Besides this, Italy is still a Catholic country, in spite of the 
assertion of a Radical deputy that it contains twenty-seven 
millions of atheists, and by far the larger proportion of 
the members of the suppressed orders regard the obligation 
of their vows as in no way lessened by anything that the 
State has done. Consequently, though religious orders 
are no longer recognized or endowed, religious communities 
identical in all respects with the suppressed orders exist 
everywhere. The ejected monks and nuns have as a matter 
of course associated themselves underthe same vowsas before; 
and as adversity has naturally a purifying influence, a new 
zeal for the religious life is growing up in Italy. We have 
not seen the Ministerial ordinances which are mentioned in 
the Allocution, but they are no doubt framed in the spirit 
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of a Ministerial circular on the subject to which we 
called attention at the time it was issued. The drift of 
this circular, was that, as the destruction of the nests had 
not made the birds fly away, some other means must be 
tried; and the Italian law, which leaves people free to 
associate themselves in any manner and for any object that 
may please them, must be modified to the injury of 
Catholics. In the eyes of the present Italian Cabinet 
liberty becomes license when it is enjoyed by the wrong 
persons. 

The carelessness of English newspapers has prevented 
the true character of the Clerical Abuses Bill from being 
appreciated in this country. The readers of the Sa/urday 
Review have already been made acquainted with its pro- 
visions, and are aware that they are designed to make the 
ordinary administration of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
discipline impossible except in the continual prospect of 
fines and imprisonment. In so far, therefore, as the Pops is 
affected by acts done to his clergy he isnot free. He is free, 
that is to say, to command ; but they will be punished if they 
obey. To punish a priest who, in the exercise of his office, 
“ perturbs the public conscience or the peace of families,” is 
really to punish a priest who does anything under the sun 
that may chance to be distasteful to the Government. Had 
such a law existed in England the leaders of the great 
religious movements of this and the last century would 
have spent most of their time in gaol. The peace of 
a family is “ perturbed ” whenever any member of it adopts 
religious opinions or practices differing from those of the 
head of the family ; andthe public conscience is “ perturbed” 
whenever a preacher comments unfavourably upon any act 
of the Government. There are half a dozen Acts of 
Parliament at this moment which English clergymen of one 
school or another are striving to get repealed, and every 
single instance of such opposition would bring them under 
a law like that by which the Italian Ministry propose to 
imprison any priest who “expressly censures”’ the insti- 
tutions or laws of the State, a Royal decree, or any other 
act of public authority. The liberty of the Pore is still 
more directly infringed by the clause in the Bill which 
makes it penal to publish or distribute any such censures, 
“ from whatever ecclesiastical authority and from whatever 
“place they may emanate.” To ordinary minds the 
freedom of the Pore to govern the Italian Catholics seems 
to imply as its corollary the freedom of Italian Catholics to 
be governed by the Porzr. Thus the Clerical Abuses 
Bill completely bears out the description of it given 
in the Allocution; and if the Pore had contined 
himself to protesting in the face of Europe against 
the flagrant contradiction between the acts and the 
professions of the Italian Government, he would have 
occupied a position from which it would have been im- 
possible to dislodge him. Unfortunately for the cause of 
ecclesiastical freedom, there seems reason to suppose that 
the framers of Roman policy intend to make the violent 
and impolitic action of the Italian Ministry the oc- 
casion of a new attempt to restore the temporal power 
to its place among European questions. In the present 
unsettled condition of Continental affairs, they probably 
think that nothing is altogether impossible, and they are 
willing to set the certain loss of Italy against the more than 
doubtiul prospect of regaining Rome. It is certain to be 
a disastrous choice, alike for the tranquillity of Hurope 
and for the spiritual interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church; but we do not know that on either of these 
grounds it is less likely to find favour at the Vatican. 


THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


is not surprising that a Committee of Congress should 
have reported in favour of measures tending to check 
Chinese immigration into California. The institutions 
which are of all others the most convenient and elastic 
within their proper limits are naturally found inapplicable 
to less simple social conditions, American laws and customs 
are based on the assumption that all men are not only 
equal, but in some degree similar; and for practical pur- 
poses the theory has until lately approximately corre- 
sponded with the facts. The cellular organization of States 
and Territories has afforded unequalled facilities for expansion 
beyond the comparatively narrow space which was occupied 
the colonists when they first attained independence. 
remnant of the old Dutch settlers formed a kind of 
aristocracy in New York long after they had adopted 


English speech and habits. The French in Louisiana and 
the sparse Spanish population of Florida readily acquiesced 
in a political system which involved the smallest possible in- 
terference with local interests and tastes. The influx of Irish 
and Germans in recent times has sometimes caused annoy- 
ance to the indigenous American citizens ; but both classes 
of immigrants have entered with even excessive activity 
into the political controversies of their adopted country. 
In many parts of the North-Western States there are now 
communities which speak German, Norwegian, or even 
Welsh ; but it is only by immigration that national dis. 
tinctions are maintained. In two or three generations 
English will be the language of almost all the population 
which will have been born on American soil. The rapid 
assimilation of foreigners from Europe is at present illus- 
trated by the presence in the Cabinet of Washington of an 
eminent orator and politician who was thirty years ago well 
known asa German malcontent. The founders of the Repub- 
lic and their successors to the present time have for sufficient 
reasons made an exception to the prevailing uniformity of 
political rights and duties. The Indian tribes have been 
regarded as aliens, subject to a dependence which was 
defined by special legislation. If the surviving descendants 
of the aboriginal inhabitants were, like a few of these 
scattered communities, to become settled and industrious, 
no impediment would probably be placed in the way of 
their claims to political equality. 

The admission of the emancipated negroes to the fran- 
chise immediately after the war severely strained the 
Republican fabric. Aided by the favour of the dominant 
party in the Government and in Congress, tlie new voters, 
as might have been expected, abused their power by en- 
trusting the administration of several Southern States to 
corrupt and factious adventurers. A reaction which was 
plainly inevitable, though it might be difficult to determine 
beforehand the date of its arrival, has already in the greater 
part of the Southern States evabled the white citizens to 
assert their natural supremacy. Although the Constitn- 
tional Amendment which prohibits distinctions founded on 
race and colour is not likely to be repealed, the negroes 
will find it necessary to exercise the franchise in accordance 
with the claims of the only class which is competent to 
govern. In future times the coloured population may 
perhaps gradually become more fit to share political 
power. There has not yet been time to test the 
capacity of the negro race in favourable circumstances ;. 
but sanguine philanthropists may derive encourage- 
ment from the remarkable progress which has been 
achieved under the disadvantage of slavery. The Kettoces 
and the Packarps are not perhaps satisfactory statesmen, 
but they approach much more nearly to the highest American 
typethan to the fetish- worshipping savages from whom they 
are descended. On their own continent Africans seem to 
be irreclaimable, but after two or three generations of ser- 
vitude they begin to resemble inferior Europeans. The 
slave-trade may perhaps eventually prove to have been tlie 
first cause of negro civilization. The mimetic instinct of 
the negro race tends, like the similar faculty in children, 
to accelerate the process of unconscious education. The 
debates of a South Carolina Assembly may probably 
be at once amusing and repulsive; but a caricature 
indicates a conception of the original character. Factions 
are but debased copies of political parties; and imper- 
fectly pronounced English is a better organ of thought 
than an African jargon. The next generation of coloured 
Americans will, for the first time in the history of the race, 
have enjoyed the benefits of elementary education. 


The Chinese, who have now for some years overflowed 
from their own crowded country into the Pacific States, 
are much more impracticable. The negroes would wiilingly, 
if uatural distinctions could be obliterated, merge them. 
selves in the general mass of American society. Their 
crude politics and their religion are borrowed from their 
former masters, and even when they encourage the 
embezzlement of public money they are faithfully copying 
their models. The Chinese has opinions and customs of 
his own, and, if he had a vote, he would either decline to 
use it or openly sell it to the highest bidder. The habiis 
of the race will probably be modified by habituai emigra- 
tion to foreign countries; but for the present the Chinese 
is only a temporary resident in foreign lands. His family 
relations are necessarily connected with his home; and the 
immoral habits which shock public feeling during his tempo- 
rary sojourn in America are less surprising than offensive. 
The extreme unpopularity of the Chinese may nevertheless be 
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chiefly attributed to his merits rather than to his faults. His | be promoted. If an avalanche were hanging over a village, 


strength, his untiring industry, his mechanical aptitude, and | 


his extreme frugality make the Chinese a formidable rival of 
the Irish, who do the greater part of the hard work of the 
United States. Under the dominion of universal suffrage, 
cheapness of production is regarded as less advantageous 
than the maintenance of high wages. Employers and 


purchasers are sacrificed to the supposed interests of | 


workmen, who forget that they are themselves consumers. 
The protests against Chinese immigration which have 
been considered by the Committee of Congress are really 
directed against industria! rivals rather than against dis- 
creditable heathens ; but legislators have to deal not with 
motives, but with reasons; and the arguments which are 
urged against the admission of obnoxious foreigners are 
not without force, nor are they perhaps wholly insincere. 
If the Government and the Legislature yield to popular 
pressure, there will be some difficulty in disposing 
of the engagements with the Government of Pekin 
which were contracted for the purpose of facilitating 
the settlement of American traders in China. It is too 
much to demand that foreign traders should be hospitably 
received by a community which is, according to the pro- 
posal, to be excluded from the United States. If the diffi- 
culty is overcome, it will probably appear that antipathy to 
Chinese labour is not universally entertained in California. 

The pressure of population in some parts of China suffi- 
ciently accounts for the increasing tendency to seek 
subsistence in foreign countries; and the enormous 
numbers of the inhabitants of the Empire give importance 
to the movement. The old officine gentiwm in Scandinavia 
or Central Asia were thinly inhabited, although the great 
migrations towards the South proved the existence of a 
surplus population. The Chinese, if they are impelled by 
similar causes to precipitate themselves on foreign countries, 
will be counted not by thousands but by millions. An 
effort of imagination is required to render credible the 
Chinese statistics which have for a century and a 
half been recorded in school books. Ten times the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom obeysa single Government, anda 
moderate percentage of emigrants would assume the 
dimensions of a nation. The obstinate and hardy Chinese 


will not easily be confined within their own boundaries if ; 


they are bent on expansion. Less versatile than the 
Japanese, they have perhaps a stronger character; and 
their considerable faculties are exciusively devoted to 
practical objects. The Imperial Government has within a 
few years recovered nearly all the provinces which were 
detached from the Empire by Mahometan rebellions. It is 
at least possible that hereafter the Chinese may push back 
the Russian conquerors of Central Asia by mere superi- 
ority of numbers. Their peaceful invasion of California 
and of Northern Australia may be more easily prevented ; 
and it seems probable that the United States may adopt 
prohibitive legislation. The economic loss will not be 
inconsiderable, but there are undoubteuly strong objections 
to the presence of uncongenial foreiguers who permanently 
reject amalgamation with the general community. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


pas are some triumphs which become almost legiti- 
mate by reason of their completeness, and M. Pau pg 
Cassacnac may claim to have achieved one of them when 
he forced M. JuLes Sion to ask leave to proceed against 
him under the press laws. The Presipent of the Councin 
has spent his life in preaching liberty of thought and 
liberty of speech, and to be able to point to him as a man 
who wishes to silence his opponents because he cannot 
answer them is a very delicate morsel of revenge for a 
Bonapartist deputy. M. Paut pe Cassagnac knew how to 
push his advantage ; and, however content M. Simon may 
have felt with the speech he was going to make in return, 
he had at least the annoyance of knowing that his enemies 
on both sides of the Chamber would maintain, and per- 
haps honestly believe, that he had been driven into acorner 
from which there was no escape. It must be admitted that 
the Prime Minister did not make his way out by quite 
the best road. The true rejoinder to M. Pau ps Cassaanac 
is that the liberty of the press, like every other liberty, is 
subordinate to the safety of the State. ‘lhe error of those 
who violate the liberty of the press is, not that they exagge- 
rate the importance of this primary consideration, but that 
they mistake the means by which the safety of the State is to 


and might be drawn down upon it by the slightest sound, — 
it would be right to forbid a mother to sing to her infant. 
Where the assailants of the liberty of the press commonly 
go wrong is in fancying avalanches where there are none, 
or in thinking that their course can be diverted either by 
sound or silence. M. Sion did not simply entrench him- 
self behind general considerations of this kind. He described 
M. Pau pe CassaGnac’s theory very truly in the words ofa 
more eminent man as consisting in this formula :—‘* We de- 
“‘ mand liberty from you when you are in power in virtue 


_* of your principles; we refuse you liberty when we are in 


“ power in virtue of our principles.” If this theory 
were admitted, argues M. Simon, the friends of liberty 
would be the mere dupes of their own professions. When- 
ever the weapon they had forged for their own advantage 
happened to get into the hands of their adversaries, it 
would at once be used to their injury. M. Smon did not 
define to what extent it would be lawfal to withhold liberty 
from those who ask for it from sinister motives; but 
he certainly implied that there must be some amount 
of reciprocity between those who have it to give and those 
who have to receive it. This argument is indistinguish- 
able from the reasoning so popular with half-instructed 
persons, that there must be no freedom of trade unless 
the country to which we concede it is willing to concede 
it in return. Those who maintain this doctrine are the 
victims of a wrong conception of who it is that is 
benefited by Free-trade. They hold, for example, that, 
if England admits French goods free of duty, while the 
French refuse to admit English goods except on payment 
of duty, it is France that gains and England that loses. 
It is the same with freedom of the press. What is it that 
prevents, or rather that ought to prevent, Liberal Govern- 
ments from attempting to check political discussion ? 
The conviction that it is the person who institutes pro- 
ceedings of this kind, not the person against whom they 
are instituted, that suffers from them in the long run. If 
this fact is once recognized, it makes not the slightest 
difference whether your adversary is prepared or not pre- 
pared to extend similar liberty to you. If he does not, he 
will be injuring himself a great deal more than he can 
possibly injure you; and why should you have any desire 
to protect him against his own blunders? A really 
wise politician who cherished a rooted spite against the 
Imperialists would desire nothing better than to see them 
denying freedom of speech to their enemies. He would 
welcome it at once as a symptom of present alarm and a 
sure forerunner of future disaster. 


This consideration supplies an answer to M. Pav pe. 
CassaGNac’s assertion that the Government prosecute 
writers who assail the Republic, while they let writers who 
assail things far more sacred than the Republic go scot 
free. Outrages, he says, against religion and morality are 
committed every day, yet you pass over these without 
notice, to single out a writer who at the very worst has 
only been guilty of an outrage upon the Republic. Monks 
and nuns, priests and bishops, and names yet more sacred 
than any of these, are constantly insulted in the grossest 
possible fashion, and the Government apparently see no 
harm in it. It is only when the Republic comes in for a 
little of the abuse which in the opinion of many French- 
men it richly deserves, that prosecutions are at once set 
on foot, and that the Chamber of Deputies is asked to 
suspend the inviolability which ordinarily attaches to 
its members. But the distinction is justitied by the fact 
that institutions which depend for their permanence on their 
ability to create conviction in the minds of those to whom 
they appeal cannot possibly be benefited by any process 
wluch ignores the necessity of conviction. It would be no 
real service to religious.orders to shield them from hostile 
criticism, even when that criticism takes a very gross and 
vulgar form. The only result would be that what is said 
now by a few would be suspected by a great many more, 
and the cireumstance that certain specific charges are not 
allowed to be brought against the religious life would be 
used as conclusive evidence that thecharges in question were 
true. It may be objected that this proves too much, since 
civil governments also depend for their permanence on 
the public conviction of their utility, and that if they are 
sheltered from challenge this conviction will have no chance 
of growing up. Unfortunately it is seldom possible, least of 
all im l’rance, to argue this question in a sutticiently abstract 
spirit. The practical conclusion at which the challenge 
almost always points is that the Government which the writer 
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dislikes had best be got rid of at the first opportunity. 
If M. Pavt pz Cassacnac had been content to preach the 
superiority of a particular variety of monarchical govern- 
ment without any direct reference to the particular cir- 
cumstances of France, it is very unlikely that he would 
have been interfered with. At all events, there is no 
doubt that it would have been exceedingly unwise in a 
Republican Government to interfere with him. But a 
writer who preaches the propriety of substituting a parti- 
cular variety of monarchical government for the Republic, 
and at the same time belongs to a party which makes no 
secret of its intention to carry these views into action 
whenever the occasion presents itself, is really committing 
what is as much an act of overt hostility to the Govern- 
ment as though he shouldered a musket and took his 
place behind a barricade. If he is not guilty of technical 
treason in his own person, he is doing his best to 
make others guilty of it; and, as soon as this is re- 
cognized, the right of the Government to take measures 
to silence him follows as a matter of course. Whether it is 
wise to take these measures in the present instance is of 
course a quite diflerent question. But it is a question 
which concerns simply the prudence of the course adopted, 
not the right of the Government to adopt it. In order to 
have a decisive opinion upon this point, it would be neces- 
sary to know a great deal more of the actual condition of 
French parties and French opinion than is often possible 
for foreign observers. All that can be said is that M. Simon 
is right in prosecuting M. pe Cassacnac if the Republic 
would be endangered by letting him alone, and that he has 
better means than most people of knowing whcther the 
Republic would have been safe if M. pp Cassagnac had not 
been prosecuted. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


tee gene seems to be just now a curious weakness 
in the management of Government business in the 
House of Commons. Even thus early in the Session 
a number of obvious errors have been committed, 
either from carelessness or blindness. A great mistake 
was made in allowing the impudent Colonial Marriage 
Bill to slip through a second reading, and also in the 
perverse hostility of the Treasury Bench to the principle 
of the Ancient Monuments Bill. And now again this 
week another extraordinary display of confusion of mind 
and want of judgment was made on Tuesday, when Mr. 
R. Yorke moved for a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the constitution of the Stock Exchange, and to report 
whether it required amendment in any way. Mr. Sranuope, 
the Under Secretary of the Board of Trade, was at once put 
up to resist the motion in the most unqualified manner ; but 
as the debate went on it soon became evident that, though 
there might be some difference of opinion as to what par- 
ticular legislation was desirable, there was a strong and 
general conviction that the present condition of the Ex- 
change offered quite enough to justify a searching inquiry, 
and the CuanceLLor of the Excuequer had to yield, in order 
to avoid a humiliating defeat. Sir S. Norrucors, while 
throwing over the Unper-SecreTary on the question of 
issuing a Royal Commission, theoretically supported his 
line of argument in favour of leaving the Stock Exchange 
to do just as it likes; and very poor argument it was, 
amounting only to this—that, on the whole, more good 
business than bad business was done on the Exchange; 
that it was dangerous to encourage the public to rely on 
legislation instead of on itself; and that, if Parliament 
once tackled the Stock Exchange, it would be bound to 
deal in a similar manner with some other interests. These 
objections are easily answered. The amount of good busi- 
ness done on the Exchange may for the present preponde- 
rate, but the bad business has been steadily increasing, and 
corrupting the whole spirit of the organization and the 
character of the members. As to the public relying on 
itself, and not on others, it is at present helpless, simply 
because the Stock Exchange is an arbitrary monopoly 
which on all occasions consults the interests of its own 
members, rather than those of the public. And, again, to 
say that one scandalous abuse is not to be touched lest there 
should be others requiring attention is too idle a plea to re- 
quire an answer. What would be the good of a Govern- 
ment or Parliament which allowed itself to be continually 
paralysed by such considerations? It is clear that on any 


view of the matter Sir S. Norrucore put himself in an 
utterly false position. If he thought inquiry mischievous, 
he was bound to do all he could to arrest it; as he allowed 
it, he should have reserved his arguments on the general 
question until the inquiry was completed and he was in full 
possession of the facts. 

When we turn to the actual position of the question, the 
case for an inquiry is seen to be overwhelmingly strong. 
Last year the Foreign Loans Committee, in taking evidence 
as to its own special subject, incidentally obtained an insight 
into the practices of the Stock Exchange; and some ob- 
servations on the latter are contained in its Report. The 
Committee points out that the Exchange is a voluntary 
society which exists for the purpose of buying and sell- 
ing, to which all other functions are subordinate ; and that 
from its composition, it is quite unfit to be trusted with 
judicial power, especially in regard to “questionable pro- 
** posals by which it alone, of all the public, is certain to 
“ benefit.” The regulation of the stock market by the 
Exchange is confided to a Committee of jobbers or 
brokers, who act in a judicial capacity on matters in which 
their own interest is frequently concerned ; and the public 
is entirely dependent on this body for its opportunities of 
buying and selling, and for the conditions under which such 
transactions take place. It has also been shown that the 
Stock Exchange has not only permitted, but connived at,and 
in a certain degree shared, the profits of combinations 
called syndicates, got up for the express purpose of delud- 
ing the public into paying an artificially high price—made 
up by sham arrangements between members of the Stock 
Exchange and contractors—for doubtful securities. When 
contractors applied for a settlement, the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange accepted their statements as to the good 
faith of the seueme and the amount of allotment, as a 
matter of course, without the slightest inquiry. Yet it 
was very well known that, as soun as an allotment was 
granted, a large proportion of the stock would return into 
the hands of the contractors, and be withheld from the 
public, in order that fictitious premiums might be created. 
It is, of course, essential that these operations should be 
performed in profound secresy ; and the Stock Exchange 
Committee, which is supposed to be a check on frauds, 
deliberately shut its eyes and ears, and supplied the neces- 
sary cover for what was clearly a system of swindling. 
Moreover, it came out that the money of the allottees was 
used in some instances in paying for stock purchased in 
excess of that sold. Thus the victims were both deceived 
and robbed. 

It is obvious that when a Company is brought out, the 
public cannot judge of its scundness unless the whole of 
the expenditure which is contemplated is truthfully dis- 
closed. In one case, as to which Mr. CazENOVE was ex- 
amined, the prospectus represented that the borrowing 
State was to get 80 per cent. of the loan, and pay 8 per 
cent. on it, the fact being that it was to receive only 
64 per cent., and to pay 16 per cent.; and the witness 
admitted that, if this fact had been known, it would 
have at once put an end to the scheme. Yet he held 
that the system under which such things happened should 
not be interfered with, for that would injure Stock Ex- 
change business. Mr. Conen also admitted that, if a man 
signed an open public contract that the charge to 
a Government for raising a loan should be only six or seven 
per cent., and at the same time signed a secret contract 
that the charge to the Government should be four or five 
per cent. more, it was an “immoral act”; but he seemed 
to think that, if the offence could not be reached by law 
“without hampering and fettering trade,” it should be 
winked at. A President of the Board of Trade once 
argued that it is better to tolerate fraudulent adulteration 
than to hamper and fetter trade; but the doctrine was not 
approved by the public, and has not been acted on by 
Parliament. Mr. N. M. pe Roruscui.p, although admitting 
that the practice of publishing deceptive statements in 
prospectuses was not exactly proper, thought that a 
Government in making a loan had a right to conceal any 
facts which would damage its acceptance by the public. 
It is, no doubt, true that there are many respectable 
men on the Stock Exchange, and that the persons 


‘by whom frauds of this kind are immediately carried 


on are not themselves members of that body; but 
it is unfortunately too evident that the Stock Ex- 
change finds it to its interest to permit and facilitate 
these operations, and allows helpless investors to be 
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sacrificed. Indeed the most melancholy and ominous part 
of the evidence in the Foreign Loans Committee’s blue- 
book is perhaps not so much the details of actual roguery, 
as the disposition manifested by the more respectable 
witnesses to extenuate and apologize for openings for 
fraud. The great argument on the side of letting things 
alone is, in fact, all through that, if a law were passed 
making the action of syndicates public, it would drive all 
transactions in foreign loans to other countries ; but, as the 
Committee remarks, if these are the only terms on which 
the profits arising from such loans can be retained in 
England, they will be too dearly earned at such a price. 


It can hardly be imagined that a body constituted in 
this fashion should be likely to afford real protection to 
the public, and recent experience has certainly shown 
that its working is not merely loose and ineffectual, but 
mischievous. The Committee on Foreign Loans was not 
authorized to go into any question as to other stocks ; 
and it was only in a by-way that the general character 
of the Stock Exchange came under investigation. Under 
these circumstances, though some people may think that 
enough is already known in order to reform the system, 
there can be no doubt that it is safer and more satisfactory 
that action should be preceded by full inquiry and careful 
consideration. That some such organization as the Stock 
Exchange is necessary in order to provide a market for 
stocks, conducted under proper rules and conditions, will 
be generally admitted. In a certain degree the Exchange 
is, even as it exists, a useful and valuable institution ; 
and it is difficult to conceive that it can be dispensed with 
altogether. There «an be little question, however, that the 
present system has serious faults, and that it will have 
to be revised. In the meantime it may be worth while to 
mention one or two points on which authoritative opinions 
have already been expressed. One of these is the principle 
which was suggested by an experienced stockbroker, Mr. 
S. R. Scort, that in the case of a loan the profits to be 
allowed to issuing agents should be stated as one of the 
essential elements of the speculation. ‘ This,” he said, 
“would be the crucial test, as it could be seen whether 
“they were reasonable or exorbitant.” It is, indeed, a 
point on which information is as much required as with 
regard to the purchase of land or construction of works. 
Whether a speculation is likely to pay necessarily de- 
pends on the expenditure involved. Mr. Scorr held that 
the public ought to be in possession of evidence on such 
facts as that a loan is only issued to a very small 
extent, or that it has been issued at “a very enor- 
“mous profit to contractors, an unreasonable profit.” 
The Select Committee also took a similar view. It recom- 
mended that the Stock Exchange Committee, before 
granting a settling-day, should require the production of a 
statutory declaration by the special Commissioner, if any, 
of the contracting Government, and by the contractor or 
agent for issuing the loan, stating the authority of the 
borrowing State, the public d. bt and revenue of the State 
for the last three years, and, in case of special hypotheca- 
tion, a fall statement of the revenues, lands, forests, public 
works, or other property upon which the proposed loan is 
secured, and of prior charges, if any, upon such security ; 
there should also be either an assurance that no part of the 
proceeds of the loan is to be applied in buying back any of 
the stock, or a public statement of the amount which the 
borrowing Government reserves to itself the right to 
repurchase and cancel; and, further, a statement of the 
funds out of which the interest is to be met during the 
next five years. Another suggestion of the Committee was 
that the clanse in the Companies Act of 1867 making 
false statements or wilful omission in a prospectus a ground 
for a civil action should apply to all kinds of stock, 
whether foreign loans or Companies; but, judging from 
recent experience, this form of swindling in any kind 
of stock ought to be subject to criminal penalties of a 
very severe kind. Since the disclosures in the Kupion 
Gas Company case the Stock Exchange, having been then 
itself bitten, has made a rule that the statements made 
by applicants for allotments shall be statutory decla- 
rations; and this rule should also be applied to foreign 
loans. Again, it has been pointed out that some precau- 
tions ought to be taken against such disreputable and 
untrustworthy persons as have in recent years come over 
to England as agents of foreign Governments, in order to 
deprive them of the facilities for fraud of which they have 
been found in some cases to have made large use. The 
personal composition of the Stock Exchange corporation 
itself also requires serious attention. It is known that it 


has much deteriorated in recent years, as was, indeed, 
only a too natural result of the practices allowed by the 
managing Committee. 


HEALTH AND TEMPER. 


ie one of the South American Republics it is said that Justice 
looks with peculiar leniency on crimes committed when a cer- 
tain wind is blowing. It has been decided by the mild wisdom 
of the Legislature that no man is quite responsible for his own 
actions while the malignant influence lasts. Maddened by the 
cold and cutting air, by the dust and powdered straw which fill his 
mouth and eyes, and by the virulent persistency of the wind, he 
may rush forth and avenge himself on the first person he meets. 
The consequences will only be a slight fine, and close imprisonment 
till the weather shows signs of improvement. These provisions 
seem almost in advance of what human nature has a right 
to expect. They tend towards fatalism, and discourage all effort 
to subdue circumstances to character. But it is perhaps to be 
wished that, in forming judgments of the temper and conduct of 
others, people should lean somewhat in the direction of this 
American mildness. Among the circumstances and conditions 
which make it difficult, from moment to moment, to preserve that 
balanced attitude of the completely formed will which is cha- 
racter, health is perhaps the most important. Health influences 
the temper most nearly ; certain physical conditions, not apparent 
to the observer, are at least as irritating as the worst east wind, 
and yet the patient’s words and actions are judged as severely as if 
he were before an English, not a Paraguayan jury. 

Bad health and good health have obviously a strong influence on 
the formation of character, and yet it is always impossible to say 
@ priort how either will act on any given individual. Thus it 
seems easy for a large, eupeptic, and jolly-looking man to have a 
good temper. The wind that beats the mountain blows more 
gently about his large curves. It visits with a sharper inquisition 
the m angles of a lean and physically ill-conditioned persen, 
and it is not surprising if the former is comfortable and happy 
while the latter is exasperated and i A large man can 
endure more fatigue before his energy droops to that languid state 
in which all the wheels of being are slow, and the body and mind 
resent every sort of contact, everything that forces exertion on 
them. But the favoured of nature in health are apt to degenerate 
in character by reason of a physical pride like the “ intellectual 
pride” which preachers fot « of, and which, according to one 
famous liberal theologian, is a purely mythical and imaginary sin. 
Physical pride is only too real a failing, and causes only too much 
unhappiness in families. The healthy member, who is a great 
eater of beef, has merged his imagination and his sympathies in a 
tyrannical robustness. Though he would be the first to 
blame the moral Pharisee who should declare that he had 
never slipped from righteousness, the physical Pharisee is eternally 
bragging that he never was wearied out. He may think that the 
hero talked too largely who declared that he did not know what 
fear was like, but tor himself he insists that he does not know what 
fatigue is like. Thus the result of his natural gifts is a certain 
hardness and cruelty. He opines that boys should “ rough it,” 
and is an advocate of fagging and bullying. The healthy tyrant is 
all for hardeuing every one, and he revives the cold-water torture 
of the theological past for the benefit of his more delicate children. 
The expression which he uses most frequently is “ Nerves, all 
nonsense ; look at me,” and then he bores his audience with the 
recital of some cruelty that he practised or endured in his youth. 

It is a question whether it is better for a family to fall into the 
hands of the healthy or of the nervous and debilitated tyrant. For 
the latter, bad as has been the influence of his health on his char- 
acter, some excuse may be made. He does deserve pity for 
having drifted into that state which the Scotch idiom 
describes as “all eggshells.” A sudden noise, an inop- 
portune interruption, a painful story, affects some people with 
a physical shock which the robust world knows nothing of. There 
are moments of languor, apart from actual suffering, in which 
every sensation is modified anguish. A family which walked in 
list slippers, which never played games, which no piano, 
and lived far remote from street cries and railway whistles, would 

et be too noisy company for the man or woman who has yielded 
in the struggle and left character at the mercy of nerves. Where 
there are such pee in a house it is impossible for any one to do 
anything rightly. The game begins in the morning, when it is 
discovered that the neighbour's dog or a distant barn-door fowl kept 
the dear sufferer awalie. He comes down late to breakfast and fin 
breakfast cold, and some one else has read the newspaper before 
him, and there is talk of a party of pleasure, against which he 
rages peevishly. Every one, he prophesies, will get wet, will catch 
cold and die, and really some of the audience may come to think 
such a fate a fortunate release. The vanquished character, the 
member of a family, or of a society, who has given up fighting for 
cheerfulness, and who lets his physical depression have its own 
way, is not only wretched himself, but a cause of wretchedness to 
others. People grow up in his baleful shade, as it were under a 
moral upas-tree, and through all their lives retain a trace of his 
keen sensitiveness to annoyance, and his angry resentment of the 
pin-pricks of daily existence. 

In — of this miserable way of taking the events of life 
must be set of course that always unknown quantity, the actual 
measure and quality of the physical discomfort which the nervous 
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Sinner fails to endure with prtience. We all know by experience 
that to be weak is to be irritxble, that “a hurgry man is an angry 
man,” and that a cold or a tired man is little better. We 
never can tell how much the victim has borne before he got 
into the habit of constantly crying out; and we are hardly fair to 
him when we say that such or sucha person bears far greater 
agony with patience. Most people have met, and have marvelled 
at, the extraordinary sweetness and happy temper with which 
women endure the extremes of long-continued pain. In place of 
the constant fretting and restlessness which, judging by the more 
common instance of peevish ill health, might be expected, the 
patients develop a new power of resistance, and a wonderful perfect 
resignation. Their pain is so well concealed that it may even be 
forgotten by those around them, and it is only after reflection 
that we discover their more than stoicalvirtue. “The door is open” 
is the constant word of comfort which Epictetus has for the suf- 
fering ; “the door is open,” and when you will you can leave 
off playing at the game of life. But to these afflicted persons 
“the door is shut.” In answer to the silly talk of the “advanced” 
preachers of euthanasia, one might say that the example of 
this Christian endurance of extreme and hopeless anguish is a 
spectacle of virtue, a constant motive and spur to courage which 
can never be forgotten by those who have witnessed it, nor ever 
quite cease to influence their conduct. There are characters 
which are refined to perfection by physical suffering, and there 
are characters which grow daily worse and weaker under what 
appears to be a much less terrible strain. But we live far too 
entirely alone, and one man’s feelings are far too securely hidden 
from the sympathy of others, for us to decide as to what might 
happen to either character in changed conditions. The more than 
Stoic resolution might yield to whatever nervous condition it may 
be that causes every contact to be a painful shock. The human 
sensitive-plant might be hardened into courage and patience by 
the approach of a decided and mortal malady. 

Much of the discipline by which devout persons and ascetics of 
all faiths have chastened, or tried to chasten, themselves seems 
to have been adopted with the very purpose of experiment 
on the relations between health and character. A robust 
saint might have a charmingly sweet temper, and be easy 
and accessible to all men, till he came to try himself by fasting. 
If he could master the peevishness which on a small scale tempts 
us when dinner is deferred, then he might congratulate himself on 
a victory. That “overhardness to his brother, the ass,” with 
which St. Francis reproached himself, could not but produce arti- 
ficially all the temptations of natural debility. An American 

ilosopher says that many bad people have passed for saints 

use they never got to the ground of their characters, never, as 
he puts it, “struck hard pan.” No one has quite seen all the 
otentialities of his own nature who has not had to live the usual 
ife of work and amusement in a physical condition far below the 
requisite strength. Ascetics, perhaps without knowing it, and 
certainly with other purposes, have tried their character by super- 
inducing physical debility. The results have varied widely in 
various cases. It may not be a “counsel of perfection” which 
advises the majority of men and women not to be thus curious 
about their own powers of resistance to temptation. It is safer to 
treat ourselves as Don Quixote did his helmet—to patch ourselves 
together as well as may be after an illness, and to avoid the experi- 
ment of a second blow. The English have been taunted with 
« national inability to fast which made the Reformation peculiarly 
acceptable to them. Certainly a hungry baron of the conventional 
sort must have been peculiarly unsaintly just when he should 
have been, and was trying to be, most virtuous, in a strict Lent. 
Few people live out all tue length of all their days without having 
an opportunity of learning how their character is affected by pain, 
weakness, and sleeplessuess. There is always hope for them, and, 
unlike William Rufus, they may be the better men for their afflic- 
tions, if they do not give in and admit to themselves that their 
nerves are too much jor them. [Bad health may be, in the eyes of 
Few readers of Miss Martineau’s Life 
will not grant that her asperities are almost palliated by the 
sufferings of her youth. Dut we are lost, and are on the way to 
become the causes of much misery, when we make to ourselves 
this excuse of bad health for indolence and ill-temper. To do so 
is to lay down arms and give way to a current upon which there 
is no pleasure in floating. The example of Heine's gaiety on his 
mattress grave is here of more potency than the precepts of more 
respectable moralists. Ile who is tempted by bad health has this 
advantage, that he knows his danger, .whereas the physical 
Pharisee is darkened by a false sense of pre-eminent virtue. The 
sormer ought to be pitied by the people whose lives he makes 
miserable; but his misdoing 1s of achronicsort,which would weary 
out the leniency even of South American legislators. Perhaps the 
final cause of this trying character is to teach patience ; but, looked 
at in this way, he falls into the least considered class of created 
beings. If euthanasia were strictly reserved for persons of this 
sort, there might, after all, be some argument in favour of that 
revival of primitive practice. 


DEAN STANLEY JN EXCELSIS. 


EAN STANLEY has been having quite a field day, or rather 

a succession of field days, et St. Andrews. On the Sabbath 

he honoured his learned and philosophical friend “A. K. H. B.” 
by preaching from the pulpit of the parish kirk. On the pre- 


vious Friday he delivered a valedictory address, as Lord Rector, 
to the students, which occupies three columns of the Times 
and is said to have been received “with loud and prolonged 
cheering” by the motley audience of raw lads who form the 
electoral body of a Scotch University, and who must be gifted 
with keener penetration than their eiders if they carried away any 
intelligible impression worth remembering a week afterwards from 
the cloud of pretentious verbiage with which they were so copiously 
favoured. The Dean, premising his favourite remark that he is “ the 
successor of the Abbots of Westminster ”"—it would be interesting 
to know what his mitred predecessors think of their versatile repre- 
sentative—announced his intention of discoursing on the future of 
theology, or, as he expresses it, “the danger arising to religion 
from the apparently increasing divergence between the intelligence 
and the faith of our time.” Nobody can deny the importance or 
the vast range of the inquiry with the salient -points of which the 
lecturer proposed to deal. But in proportion to the gravity of the 
subject must be the serious evil of incompetent or illusory 
treatment of it. A tolerably full acquaintance with previous 
lucubrations of the same eccentric divine did not inspire us with 
much confidence, and his opening reference to the return of super- 
stitions which “ the calmer judgment of the last century would 
have scattered like chatl” was not altogether reassuring. The 
eighteenth century, the characteristic “ age of light without love,” 
or, as Mr. Mark Pattison calls it, Seculum Rattonalisticum, was no 
doubt remarkably exempt from enthusiasm, whether superstitious 
or other ; butif the whole effort of religious literature was then de- 
voted to“ proving the truth of Christianity,” there is much force in 
the cynical comment of the same writer, that what use was to be 
made of Christianity when it was proved, nobody cared to ask. A 
return to the siccum lumen of eighteenth-centurytheology would be 
rather a costly method of deliverance from what Dean Stanley calls 
“superstitions.” However, his hopes are strong in the future, and 
he opines that “ the difficulties of National Religion and Christian 
Religion are the results of passing maladies.” The phraseology is 
rather queer, and one might be tempted to inquire whether it is 
what grammarians term a *‘ hendiadys,” or else what is the differ- 
ence between the Christian and the national religion, if Christi- 
anity is assumed to be true. But we must pass on to the substance 


.of the lecture. 


The Dean starts from the great principle of “ the essentially pro- 
gressive element in religion itself,” which applies, it is immediately 
added, not only to everything in its form, but to much of its substance 
also. This is again a little startling. To be sure theologians of the 
most opposite schools have admitted in some sense a principle of 
development in Christian doctrine ; but to speak of progress in the 
substance of religion is to use language which may be explicable, 
but which at least requires explauation in the mouth of a believer 
in revelation. The only explanation vouchsafed here is a still more 
sweeping assertion of the principle. For we are next informed 
that “ the faith of e ach successive epoch of Christendom has varied 
enormously from the faith of its predecessors,” and therefore “ the 
variations of the Catholic Church” show that no form of belief is 
more than at best an approximation to the truth. Here at all 
events we get on historical—or rather on unhistorical—ground, 
for the alleged fact will be no less amazing to students of history 
than the theory it is intended to support. It is due to the Dean 
to say that he is indiscreet enough to attempt to prove, or at least 
to illustrate, his statements, and thereby to deprive them of such 
shadowy grandeur as the omne ignotum principle might give them 
in the eyes of the unlearned. We are first asked “what has 
become ” of the belief once universal in Christendom of the eternal 
perdition of all infants dying unbaptized, and of “the 
interminable controversies about justification and __predesti- 
nation” so prominent in the Reformation period. It is 
suilicient to reply, as to the first point, that the belief in the per- 
dition of unbaptized infants, in the sense evidently intended, was 
never universal or even general in Christendom, though it was 
maintained by some theologians, and asserted with an unexampled 
coarseness and ferocity of diction by Calvin, while the belief that 
they are in a different condition from the baptized is still universal 
amongst believers in baptism. As to justification and predestina- 
tion, it is notorious that the leading Reformers of the sixteenth 
century started some novel and startling theories on the subject 
which naturally gave rise to a good deal of discussion at the time, 
aud the controversy has, as naturally, in great measure subsided 
since. That has nothing to do with the faith of the Church differing 
enormously in successive ages. But the Dean does not shrink froma 
bolder flight. He asks what do we hear now of “the doctrine of the 
Double Procession or of the light on Mount Tabor, which in the 
ninth and fifteenth centuries flied the mind of the kastern Chureh.” 
And, not satistied even with this marvellous exhibition of theologi- 
cal and historical audacity, he adds, “ These questions were tor 
the time the whole of theology, they occupied the whole horizon, 
but they are now dead and buried.” Where every sentence and 
half-sentence bristles with fundamental, not to say ludicrous mis- 
conceptions, it is dificult to know where to begin criticiz- 
ing. The idea of comparing a question touching the very 
foundations of Christian belief, which has exercised many of 
the greatest minds in the Church from the third century 
downwards, with a trumpery and temporary dispute among 
some astern monks about the nature of the miraculous light 
on Mount Tabor, could have oceurred to no one who did not share 
Dean Stanley's abnormal incapacity for apprehending the point 
of a doctrinal question and the actual bearings, as distinct from 
the picturesque adaptabilities, of historical fact. And when he 
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on to talk of the Double Procession occupying the whole 
theological horizon of the ninth century, “tearing asunder the 
Eastern and Western Churches, producing the terrible anathemas 
of the Athanasian Creed, and precipitating the fall of the empire 
of Constantinople,” we rub our eyes and begin to wonder whether 
we are reading the deliberate utterances of a professed historian 
and divine, or the ravings of a compiler of theoretical history 
out of the Apocalypse. The Dean need not have ‘ravelled 
beyond the popular pages of Milman or Neander to learn 
that other questions had much more to do with the division of 
East and West in the ninth century than the dispute about the 
Filioque, which was little more than an e2 pos! facto pretext; 
while every scholar but himself and Mr. Ffoulles is aware that 
the Athanasian Creed was unquestionably composed several 
centuries before the dispute had arisen, and that its anathemas 
were just as much “produced by the doctrine” of the 
Filioque as by his own recent lecture at St. Andrews. 
Meanwhile he might with advantage refresh his memory by 
reading an article on the Filéogue in the current number of the 
Church Quarterly, from which he will also learn that the question 
neither is nor can be ‘* dead and buried” yet. 

From the schism of East and West in the ninth century the 
Dean passes at a bound to another illustration of his thesis in the 
Gorham controversy, “ which in 1850 threatened to rend the 
Church of England from its summit to its base,” and has now 
completely collapsed. His explanation of the supposed change of 
faith on that point is eminently characteristic. The whole dispute 
hinged on the word “ regeneration,” and yet ‘it never occurred to 
either party or to any of the disputants that there was an ambiguity 
in the word itself,” nor did either of them ever dream of attempting 
“to define or explain what they meant by it.” The account of 
the Filioque controversy is startling enough, but this account of 
the Gorham affair—which must be tolerably fresh in the memory 
of the lecturer as well as of many of his readers—literally takes 
away one’s breath. That some of the Evangelical party chose to 
saddle the doctrine of Baptismal regeneration with certain sup- 

inferences which their opponents unanimously disclaimed 
is true; but the Dean must have studiously held aloof 
from the whole contemporary literature of the subject, 
which was sufficiently copious, if he does not know how 
emphatically, persistently, and with almost wearisome itera- 
tion, in tract, sermon, pamphlet, leaflet, and laborious treatise, all 
the High Church spokesmen of the day, from the Bishop of Exeter 
downwards, took the utmost pains “to detine and explain” pre- 
cisely what they meant, and what they did not mean, by the 
doctrine. Nor were the Evangelicals of the day less explicit in 
asserting their rejection of it, not only in the arbitrary sense which 
some of themselves had ascribed to it, but also in the sense really 
maintained by its advocates. That the explanation then given 
has led many of them to change their minds since may be true, as 
it is indeed generally admitted that the doctrine is much more 
widely held and taught in the Church of England now than, it was 
before the Gorham case. In that sense only the question may 
said to have ‘‘ collapsed.” 

We have seen how Dean Stanley illustrates his thesis of “ the 
progressive element in the substance of religion” from the history 
of the Church universal and of the Church of England, and that his 
historical illustrations are no less paradoxical than the thesis they 
are designed to prove. Let us now see how the thesis itself is ex- 
pounded. Theology, we are told, has gained and may gainimmensely 
trom the process, which has produced so vast a change in all other 
branches of knowledge, “of diving below the surface and dis- 
covering the original foundations.” The language, as is usual with 
the writer, is at once grandiloquent and vague, but it is evidently 
meant to imply that the theology of the past eighteen centuries 
has failed to penetrate below the surface of things, till in these 
last days “the spirit of the time, the Zeitgeist, has turned the 
light of his lantern full upon them,” in the prophetic person of 
“Matthew Arnold.” All previous theologians were but elegant 
tritlers, and the truth remained hidden, as it is rather oddly put, 
as well from “ Hume and Voltaire,” as trom “ Thomas Aquinas, and 
Cyril, and Augustine ;” nay it was hidden from Hume and Voltaire 
“ because it had been equally unknown ” to Aquinas and Cyril and 
Augustine, which sounds still more enigmatical. Now, however, 
since “ the Ithuriel of modern criticism” already named has dealt 
a deathblow to “whole fabrics of false doctrine and barbarous 
phraseology ”—Mr. Arnold, it may be remembered, expressly in- 
cludes under the comprehensive name of Aberglaube the Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection, and Atonement among other doctrines—the Old 
and New Testament have acquired a new interest not inferior 
to that excited by ‘Homer or Shakspeare or Dante or 
Scott.” From these brilliant triumphs of doctrinal de- 
velopment the lecturer gracefully passes on to “that vexed 
question of Church government,” the relative merits of the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian systems. Both are excellent in their way, 
and either may under given circumstances be preferable to the 
other, just as “ a black gown may in certain cases be far superior 
to a white one, or a white one to a red one.” The absurdity, now 
happily exploded, lay in‘imagining that either “ was exclusively 
right and essential.” Now the Deanis of course quite free himseif 
to regard the distinction as a purely indifferent one, but, unfor- 
tunately for his argument, the great majority of Christesdom—even 
if for argument’s sake we put the Anglican Church out of the 
question—still persist in regarding the episcopate as “ exclusively 
right and essential” to the Christian Church, while the great 
majority of Scotch Presbyterians, including, if we are not mistaken 


the whole Free Kirk, are equally convinced of the exclusive truth 
of their own system. It is open to him however, as we have 
observed already, to maintain that both parties are wrong and that 
he is right, though that does not much help his argument. Butas 
much cannot be said for his still more venturesome method of 
tieating the next subject introduced, which can from no — of 
view be regarded as conceivably tenable or consistent. There is 
an increasing difficulty or incredulity, we are reminded, among the 
educated and half-educated sections of mankind, as to “ the mode 
of regarding those physical wonders which are called wonders 
or miracles.” The question is allowed to be a “ grave” 
one, but we cannot say much for the gravity of the 
proposed solution. A trite quotation from St. Augustine 
to the effect that “we believe the miracles for the sake of 
the Gospels, not the Gospels for the sake of the miracles,” is 
followed by an equally trite platitude about “external evidence 
having with most theologians receded to the background, and 
internal evidence come to the front; ” and then the matter is finally 
disposed of by the irrelevant truism that moral miracles are 
greater than physical ones. All this is familiar, not to say 
commonplace, enough, but it leaves the original difficulty precisely 
where it was before. There may have been a disposition at some 

riods to dwell too exclusively on the external evidences of reve- 

tion, though we should have thought that “ most theologians ” 
of mark in every age had fully recognized the force of internal as 
well as external proof; but let that pass. Whether the Gospels 
are to be accepted for the sake of the miracles, or the miracles for 
the sake of the Gospels, it remains equally clear that no rational 
thinker can accept the Gospels without accepting the miracles 
which form an integral portion of the narrative. The destructive 
criticism of Germany, under the guidance of such master minds as 
Baur and Strauss, has at least rendered one important service to 
the cause of sound theology no less than of sound sense in demon- 
strating this. But perhaps it does not much signify whether we 
accept the letter of the ‘te > narrative any more than the truth 
of the “ physical miracles.” For we are next told, in the lecturer’s 
usual misty phraseology, that “the essential and supernatural elements 
of religion are recognized to be those which are moral and spirituai 
and that ” by these alone “ it may overcome the world.” This may 
of course mean almost anything, but if it means, as the context 
appears to yi that what a much abler and more clear-headed 
writer than Dean Stanley called “the moral elements of Chris- 
tianity ” are alone valuableand destined to survive, we have just 
two remarks to make upon it. ‘In the first place, Strauss did not 
and could not prove, what runs entirely counter to such experience 
as we at present possess, that the moral elements of rapes | 
would long survive the-destruction of the doctrinal basis on whi 
they have hitherto reposed ; and in the next place, the residuum, 
if it were preserved, would be something quite different, as Strauss 
himself is careful to insist, from what is now understood by the 
Christian Religion—so different that in his latest work he for- 
mally dismisses its title to the name. 

The Dean, however, whose credulity in his own theories is more 
than a match for “ the incredulity of the educated section of man- 
kind,” is confident that “in the supremacy of the moral and 
spiritual elements alone,” whatever they are, “lies the hope of the 
future.” To our less sanguine apprehension the prospect does not 
look an encouraging one. Nor are we greatly consoled by the 
bewildering suggestion that “the true faith” has been chiefly in 
debited in the past, not to its supposed champions, but to “ the 
so-called leretic or infidel,” and notably to “ the aspirations of the 
excommunicated Spinoza,” to whom “ was vouchsated the clearest 
glimpse into the nature of the Deity.” This is not the place to enter 
on a criticism of Spinoza’s system, but it is certain that clearness 
has not usually been considered one of its merits. Some have 
pronounced him a pantheist, others an atheist. As Schlegel 
words it, “ He denied the personal existence or the living 
personality of God, and endeavoured to substitute for the no~ 
tion of the Godhead the empty idea of the Infinite.” Nor 
is our “glimpse into the nature of the Deity” rendered much 
clearer by the portentous announcement that “it is not the 
reconciliation of theology and science that is needed, but the 
recognition that they are one and indivisible.” True though 
it be, to quote the Dean’s paraphrase of a familiar line of 
Milton, that “ whatever enlarges our ideas of nature enlarges our 
ideas of God,” it does not therefore follow that revelation and 
science—by which is here meant physical science—are one and 
the same thing, though philosophers and theologians, who are 
quaintly distinguished as the “unregistered” and the “ registered 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem,” have too often failed to ap- 

reciate this inherent unity. We have no space to dwell on the 
ecturer’s glowing eulogium on “the principle of a national Es- 
tablishment,” the great merit of which is not of course that the 
State is benefited by the Church, but that the Church is un- 
speakably “ elevated and enlarged by contact, however slight, with 
so magnificent and divine an ordinance as the national Com- 
monwealth.” Nor can we stay to notice his somewhat uv- 
expected panegyric of “that veuerable document” the West- 
minster Coniession, which may or may not be vastly superior 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, but would not exactly suggest to 
ordinary minds the closing admoaition—we are not responsible fur 
a formula which may strike some of our readers as at once shallow 
and irreverent—“ to be broad with the breadth of the charity o! 
the Almighty God.” In any other writer than Dean Stanley it 
might cause 2 sensation of surprise to fiud the typical example of 
this breadth and charity selected in the person of “John Knox, 
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the reformer,” who condemned toleration as “ opening the flood- 
gates of heresy,” fiercely denounced the permission of “ the idola 

of the mass” in the Queen's rivate Chapel at Holyrood, an 
hounded on the rabble to the destruction of some of the noblest 
monuments of art and piety in Scotland with the brutal jest, “ Pull 
down the rookeries, and the rooks will fly.” But on these and 
other ecc. utricities we cannot linger here. One word in conclu- 
sion. Miss Martineau has left on record her conviction that 
Christianity is “the last of the mythulogies, about to vanish 
before the flood of a brighter light,” and that “the time cannot be 
far distant when throughout the civilized world theology must go 
out before the light of philosophy.” We have no doubt ourselves 
that she was mistaken, but there are unfortunately many, both of 
the “educated” and “ half-educated section of mankind,” who 
share her views. It would be interesting to hear their opinion of 
Dean Stanley's short and easy method of dealing with the problem 
of the increasing divergence between intelligence and faith. Nor 
should we be greatly surprised to learn that it reminded them, as 
it has certainly reminded us, of nothing so much as of Dame Par- 


tington and her mop. 


‘ NEWSPAPER DEVELOPMENTS. 


a at present, for some reason or other, there seems to be a 
remarkable outbreak of enterprise in journalism, Scarcely a 
week passes without some new paper being started; and the club 
tables are covered with a distracting litter, to the great embarrass- 
ment of the old stagers who imagine that they are bound to read, 
or doze over, everything put before them, and who find that now 
even a superficial rummage occupies, not merely a leisure hour 
or 80, but the best part ofa day. Where this is to end it is hard 
to say, for the rush still goes on; but it may be assumed that ex- 
periments of the kind would not be likely to be continued if 
readers were not found. It may be said also that the new-comers 
appeal to a variety of tastes, and show a certain degree of 
originality in their departure from conventional usages. 
Some trust to illustrations, others to fiction administered in 
homeeopathic doses; not only the past but the future has its 
chronicle ; the spirit-world is represented by mediums in the press 
as well as in other ways; and there is another class of papers 
whose stock of information as to earthly matters would seem to be 
of an equally visionary and artificial character, though, to do them 
justice, they certainly make no pretensions to celestial agency. No 
doubt there are many more readers of all kinds than there used to 
be, and everybody will now be able to choose a periodical to suit 
his peculiar taste. Enterprise, however, is not confined to the 
miscellaneous offspring of the day; for there are symptoms that 
even established organs are coming out in new ways. Indeed 
the leading newspaper has lately set a bold example in this respect, 
which we may expect to see followed uP» and perhaps outdone, by 
imitative competitors, The managers of the 72mes have apparently 
felt that in journalism, as in everything else, there is ample scope for 
development ; that, as time goes on, there are fresh opportunities of 
extended usefulness, and that in various ways newspapers require 
to be from to time adapted to the wants of the period. Thus “the 
journal of the City,” as it is called abroad, now appeals to a largely 
extended circulation in the form of a cheap weekly reprint, in 
addition to its regular morning issue. This, of course, is not 
exactly a novel plan, though it may be doubted how far a 
newspaper aspiring to a high place as a political guide can 
at the same time successfully meet the tastes and views of two 
entirely different classes of readers; and also whether an at- 
tempt at a universal circulation may not possibly affect the rank 
and reputation of the publication in the position which it has 
hitherto occupied. But it is not only in this way that the Zimes 
is exerting itself to meet public requirements. It has also, it 
would appear, come to the conclusion that journalism by itself 
offers but a cram and narrow sphere for capital and 
enterprise, and that there are other services which may be ren- 
dered by such an agency to the world. The other day the Times 
published the following announcement, which may have caused 
some surprise, not without a thrill of delighted expectation, to man 
ns :—“ ADDRESS AND Inquiry Orrice.—To meet a want felt 
by advertisers for a central office at which answers and applica- 
tions can be received in reply to advertisements, as well as at which 
trade catalogues and price lists, prospectuses, reports, circulars, 
also conditions and particulars of property onsale, &c., may be ob- 
tained, an office has been opened contiguous to the Advertisement 
Department of the Times, where such accommodation may be had 
on payment of a small fee. A file of the Zimes is kept for 
reference.” 
Whether the originators of this singular project will find them- 


apparently sinking into a subordinate place, and becoming a 
mere adjunct to advertising. In short, the old relations to 
each other of the body of the paper and the supplement are 


reversed, the news having become a mere supplement to the adver- 
tisements. Advertisements alone would probably secure a large 
circulation ; and the news is thrown in only to help thesale. Tuis 
fact—that advertising now forms an important, we may almost 
say the predominant, element in the constitution of the newspaper 
of the day—has no doubt suggested that advertising ought to be 
cultivated to the fullest extent, and that, if the accommo- 
dation at present afforded to the advertising world by the 
columns of the papers leaves anything still wanting, it must be 
supplied. The notice in the Times is not very explicit in its 
wording; but, as far as we can gather from it, the design is to 
establish, in connexion with a great medium for advertisements, a 
central rendezvous where all classes of advertisers and those to 
whom they appeal may be brought together. It is not indeed 
expressly stated that arrangements have been made for personal 
interviews ; but it is obvious that this isan indispensable feature 
of the scheme, if it is to be practically carried out. A Central 
Office at which only written answers and applications in 
regard to advertisements are received is scarcely necessary 
in these days of abundant postal facilities. What is 
wanted is a meeting-place where the various parties may 
see each other and settle terms; and this, we fancy, either 
is, or will be, provided at Printing House Square, if this wonderful 
scheme is to have justice done to it. Again, as far as trade cata- 
logues, price lists, prospectuses, circulars, conditions 2nd particulars 
of property on sale, and so on, are concerned, people could easily 
have them sent to their own addresses, so that they might consider 
them at leisure, and indeed many complaints are heard of the 
excessive supply. The only real use, therefore, of such an office as 
is projected would be to give advertisers an opportunity of showing 
samples of their goods to intending customers. If, therefore, the 
_ is to be logically and thoroughly carried out, Printing House 
Square may be expected before long to present the lively appearance 
of a great metropolitan bazaar. Ladies, we suppose, will make 
their appointments to negotiate those troublesome questions which 
arise with cooks, housemaids, footmen, pages, and other servants ; 
masters will look out for valets, grooms, and perhaps horses ; 
shopkeepers will display their wares ; and thus, instead of the com- 
paratively blank and vague announcements of the advertisement 
sheet, the classes in question will be brought into direct personal 
relations, and will be enabled to settle their bargains offhand. 
There can be no doubt that this isa grand idea, and it shows 
that, so far from the Times, as some people have been lately 
hinting, not keeping pace with the age, it is really going 
) ahead of it. At present of course this system of accommo- 
ation is only in its infancy ; and there will be ample room for all 
sorts of developments as it goes on. Indeed the same process of 
extension has been observed in other kinds of business. There is 
understood to be somewhere in the West of London a draper, as he 
would formerly have been called, at whose range of warehouses almost 
every commodity which a human being can want may at once be 
obtained, from provisions, clothes, cradles, coffins, tables, chairs, to the 
innumerable nick-nacks of domestic luxury or caprice. A schoolboy 
cau be rigged out from top to toe in the twinkling of an eye, or an 
Indian outfit may be obtained while the cab waits at the door. 
There is also an extensive refreshment department where whole 
families can be supplied with every description of food, and which 
is used by many persons, we believe, as, in these awkward times, 
a convenient substitute for household service. It is to be hoped 
that this feature will not be overlooked by the Zimes, for nothing 
is more exhausting both to employers and servants than discussions 
about qualifications and wages ; and, besides, the refreshment busi- 
ness is said to be a very profitable one, and would help to eke out 
its returns. It is this concentration of universal supply which is 
nowadays becoming the great principle of trade; and there is no 
reason why newspaper proprietors should not throw open their 
gg as well as their columns for the accommodation of the 
ublic. 
. There would seem to be nothing which is more wanted 
just now by a society whose curiosity is constantly becoming 
more intense and imperative than a medium of communication 
through which information could be procured on all sorts of 
subjects by just asking for it. Hitherto the only resource 
has been to advertise, or to send a letter to the editor of 
some paper which publishes answers to correspondents. An 
eminent ex-statesman has, however, lately set up a cheap 
oracle of this kind; and it might be worth the consideration 
of the authorities of the Times, while they are in their present 
advanced and philanthropic mood, whether they might not turn 
their varied sources of information into a channel of this kind. 
Mr. Gladstone might be provided with a private room, havinga . 
slit in the door, through which inquiries could be passed, and 
cards in reply showered out. This would also be a good provision 
for Mr. Gladstone himself, who, having retired from statesmanship 
and worked himself out in pamphleteering, must now want some 
new occupation ; and it would certainly enable him to economize 
in postcards. Probably the national revenue might suffer, but 
this would be a small price to pay for providing a great man out 
of work with a vocation to his taste. Other authorities might 
also be consulted on — subjects. There are, for instance, 
a great many people who are anxious to obtain good advice as 
to investments, information as to wills, missing heirs, the character 
of the parties in a projected marriage, and the like; and no doubt 
there would be a great rush to any oflice which was open daily for 
supplying this sort of information. Here, too, those blighted beings 
who at present have to utter their moanings and confidences before 
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j of a high-class daily newspaper is a question which must be deter- 
mined by experience. But, at first sight, it is certainly rather 
4 startling. It may be pleaded ere i that it is only a 
development of species on the principle of natural selection. 
Once upon a time newspapers existed in a primitive and elementary 
form; they were papers of news, and were composed exclusively 
4 of such matter. Gradually advertisements crept in, and now they | iF 
monopolize the greater part of the daily sheets, while the news is | 
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the public in the second columns of the Times might meet for privi- 
communion with sustaining refreshments. In short, there is 
no end to the uses to which this grand and original idea may ulti- 
mately be put in order to add to the happiness and comfort of the 
world ; po in future years it will no doubt be wondered how the 
world could possibly have got on before it was thought of. 
There remains, however, the question which we touched on at 
the beginning, as to whether such a business as that whish is 
involved in the strictly newspaper part of the Times’ mission 
is not enough to satisfy the energy of even the most enterprising 
and ambitious proprietors. After all, there are otier ways in 
which this accommodation which the great journal is so benevo- 
lently bent on —- can be had, and many people may be 
disposed to think that, instead of wasting its time and force in 
doubtful experiments, it would be wiser to devote itself to doing 
its natural work in the best way—as, for instance, curbing the 
tendency of its Special Correspondents to write empty leading 
articles instead of news, and also holding a little more in hand the 
team of wild contributors at home, who seem to be always 
distracting the coachman by bolting up different alleys. 


“BULGARIANS AND TURKS.” 


it is always amusing, though sometimes half provoking, when a 
man who has just turned over two or three ordinary books, 
and has lighted on a well-known fact or statement for the first 
time, at once rushes to hurl his discovery at the head of people 
who have been familiar with it all their days. There is a story 
told—we are not sure whether it is not in Izaak Walton—of a 
zealous spirit of this kind in the days of the British Solomon. Dr. 
Kilby, Rector of Lincoln College and one of the translators of the 
Bible, was staying on a Sunday at a friend's house in the country. 
He went to church, and there a sprightly young curate discoursed 
in his sermon on a certain text, and gave three reasons why it 
ought to have been translated in another way from that in which it 
had been rendered in the then new translation. After the sermon 
the curate came to dine with Dr. Kilby’s host, and then Dr. 
Kilby said something to him to this effect:—‘“ When we trans- 
lated that passage, we carefully thought over all your three reasons, 
and we found thirteen stronger reasons why it should be trans- 
lated the other way.” This exactly hits off the frame of mind of 
which we speak. The fancied discoverer is so pleased with 
his newly found three reasons that he gives himself no 
time to look whether there may not be thirteen reasons on 
the other side. Or perhaps, after all, his fact may not in itself 
be wrongly stated, only he so eagerly seizes on it in the zeal 
of discovery that he does not stop to look at other facts which 
stand round about it, and to see in what relation it stands to those 
other facts, and how far it and they modify one another. Then, 
like the Philistine chief who, being armed with a new sword, 
thought to have slain David, he at once goes forth with his new fact 
to expose the errors of some one who had set out and weighed all 
the facts, all the reasons, the thirteen as well as the three, a good 
many times before the new discoverer was born. So it is with a cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette who signs himself ‘ Sancho,” 
and writes from “ Barataria.” He thinks that he has just found out 
something about the Bulgarians which must be quite new to every 
body, as it is plainly quite new to himself. As we have been 
lately saying something about the Bulgarians aud the other nations 
in those parts, we naturally go to listen and to find out what our 
new instructor has to tell us. We measure him at once by his use 
of epithets; he is great alike in epithets of praise and in epithets 
of abuse. Now there is no surer sign of a novice than when he 
begins by wage people on the back who have long since 
got past the stage of being patted on the back. Writers 
of great books and doers of great deeds do not need 
epithets, unless the epithets be something specially distinc- 
tive, something hitting off some special characteristic of one as 
com with another. A professed critic of English poets 
might give distinctive and characteristic epithets toShakspeare andto 
Milton ; but there is no need for one who speaks of them casually to 
explain that they were both of them great pocts. It comes under 
the same head as the story of the orator who elaborately praised 
Hercules, and got for answer “Quis vituperavit ?” So with those 
who know anything about Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, and other 
nations in that part of the world, there is no need to pat Mr. Finlay 
on the back. They do not need to be told that he is “accurate and 
critical,” that his Greece wnder the Romans is “ invaluable,” or that 
he works out the later periods of Byzantine history “ with his usual 
instaking aceuracy.” Those who have had their Finlay in their 
ds since the first edition of the first volume was new do 
not need to have their instructor complimented like a youth who 
has written a clever prize-essay ; they Tew both his strength and 
his weakness far too well for that. Nor do they need to be told 
that D'Herbelot is “learned, though somewhat antiquated”; or, 
again, that he is “erudite.” To tell the editor of the paper to which 
you write that his articles are “excellent and compendious” is of 
course no more than civil, perhaps no more than prudent; 
it is like the present which you take in your hand when you visit an 
Eastern king. If “Sancho” is good enough to pronounce our 
present remarks to be “ excellent and compendious,’ we, as we do 
not feel ourselves to be either a David or a Hercules, a Kilby, a 
Moe or @ D’Herbelot, will promise to take the compliment 


“Sancho” objects to a definition which the Pall Mall Gazette 
had given of a Bulgarian. The detinition was ‘a sort of 
Slavonian ; or, rather, a sort of Finn Slavonian.” We do not 
remember either the context or the object of the definition; but 
the definition by itself, though oddly put, is not such a very bad 
one. It does ina kind of way express the facts of the case. A 
modern Bulgarian is a Slave, with whatever difference from other 
Slaves may be supposed to have come of his having been a long 
time ago brought under certain Finnish influences. If any one 
chooses to express this by calling him a Finn Slavonian, we do 
not quarrel with the name. We dare say we have used the 
parallel of our own history before, but we may make things 
clearer by using it again. The modern Bulgarians are a Slavonic 
people, modified, so far as they were modified, by a Finnish 
conquest many ages back, just as the English are a Low- 
Dutch people modified, and much more moditied than the Bul- 
garians are, by a Romance conquest not so many ages back. 
The modern use of the words Bulgaria and Bulgarian are exactly 
the same as if England were called Normandy and Englishmen 
Normans. It is very much as when the Gaul learned to give 
himself and his country the name of his Frankish conqueror. 
There are differences in each of the three cases, and those differ- 
ences and their causes are just as instructive as the points of like- 
ness; but a general analogy runs through the three. In all three 
cases a smaller number of conquerors got lost in the greater mass 
of their subjects and neighbours. In all three cases the conquerors 
adopted while they modilied the language of the conquered. In 
two out of the three cases the conquered adopted the names of the 
conquerors. The phrase, “a sort of Finn Slavonian,” if this is what 
it is meant to express, is queer, but not inaccurate. It would 
sound very queer to call an Englishman “a sort of Romance Low- 
Dutchman,” or to call a Frenchman “a sort of High-Dutch Celt,” 
but the phrases, however queer, would be at least patient of an 
accurate meaning. 

But Sancho of Barataria is not satisfied with the definition of a 
Bulgarian given by the Pall Mall Gazette. Le asks to be “ per- 
mitted to remark” that that definition, if not an erroneous, is at 
least a very questionable statement. And his correction amounts 
to this, “for linn ” read ** Turk.” He then quotes his linlay and his 
D’Herbelot to prove that the Bulgarians were Turks. He also tells 
us that he is “compelled to pass over much collateral testimony, 
both of books and oi observation, his own included.” This last 
form of corroborative testimony is imposing ; but as long as Sancho 
remains auonymous we cannot judge of the value of this testi- 
mony, as none of our books tell us of any Bulgarian colony in 
Barataria or Nephelokokkygia either. He favours us with a little 
summary of Lulgarian history out of Finlay, and quotes Finlay as 
speaking of them as “a nation of Hunnish or Turkish race,” an ex- 
pression which of itself shows that Finlay did not mean to commit 
himself to any minute ethnological theory. He might have added 
that, though Professor Max Miiller counts the original Bulgarians for 
Finns, yet Dr. Prichard counted them for Turks ; and, if he ever 
stooped to read so thin a book, he might even have found some- 
thing to the same eliect in Mr. Freeman's History and Conquest of 
the Saracens. We will not ask whether he has gone through all that 
may be found about Bulgarians in Zeuss, Schaiarik, end Jiretéek. 
And let us add that Jirecek, though he doubtless writes to make a 
case for Bulgarian nationality as against Ottoman and Greek alike, 
wrote before the immediate troubles of the last two years began. 
The conclusion to which any one who really understands the matter 
will come is that, whether the original Bulgarians were Huns, 
Turks, or Fins, is a matter which may be left to those who are 
specially curious in Turanian ethnology—that it is of no importance 
to the modern politician, that it is of very little importance to the 
general historian. Most modern scholars now rule the old Bul- 
garians to have been Fins, as they rule the Magyars, the Turks of 
the Byzantine writers, to have been Fins also. Call them Huns, 
Turks, or Fins, the lesson to be drawn from their history is exactly 
the same. In any case, whether a Turanian ethnologer would 
or would not allow that they had any direct kindred with the 
Ottoman Turk, they had a strong point of negative likeness to him. 
Bulgarians and Magyars alike were utterly alien to the language, 
the religion, the general system of Europe, that system which was 
formed by bringing the Teuton and the Slave under Roman influences. 
Yet both the Bulgarian and the Magyar did, in different ways and 
in ditlerent degrees, become adopted members of that system, while 
the Ottoman Turk never did. Why the Bulgarian and the Magyar 
could do so while the Ottoman Turk could not, admits of a very 
easy answer, which we leave “Sancho” to guess; but the nearer 
he can show the kindred of the Bulgarian and the Ottoman to have 
been, the more instructive is the one great point of diflerence be- 
tween them. Whether the old Bulgarians were Fins or Turks, 
the modern Bulgarians are Slaves, just as though the old Franks 
were High-Germans, the modern French are Celts. But if 
“ Sancho” could prove the modern Bulgarians to be the purest 
Turks in the world, he would only make the case stronger against 
himself. He would show that the cause which separated the Bul- 
varian Turk from the Ottoman Turk, which allowed the one to 

come European and Christian, but which did not allow the other 
to do so, was something which had nothing to do with race at 
all. And this is exactly the point on which those whom he 
attacks insist; the nearer he can prove the ethnical relation of the 
Ottoman and the Bulgarian to be, the better for their argument and 
the worse for his. 

“Sancho” goes on, “ But the inevitable result of inquiry is, that 
the Bulgarian of our day, in spite of occasional and casual admixture 
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in race, is in the main and by direct descent a genuine Turk.” Well 
and good ; so are a very large part of mankind. The Turkish race, 
as one who writes about them ought to know, is one of the greatest 
and most widely spread in the world. It takes in nations whose 
manners and customs concern only Mr. Tylor and not any inquirer 
into more modern matters. It takesin nations to whom the name 
of Christianity and that of Islam are alike unknown. But “Sancho” 
plainly never heard of any Turks but the Ottoman Turks; he is in 
the same state of mind as one who, if he should find any of the 
endless forms of the name Dutch applied to any people, should at 
once rule them to be subjects of the Count of Holland. He proves 
to his own satisfaction that the present Bulgarians are Turks, then, 
with a splendid burst of sarcasm, they must therefore be—all that 
any anti-Ottoman speaker has ever called the Ottoman Turks. Alas 
for the poor harmless Turks at the mouth of the Lena, who are 
more likely to be looking for the teeth of a fossil elephant than to be 
troubling themselves about what any one is doing or sutlering by 
the Balkan. No one meant to sey a word against them. Yet, 
according to “ Sancho,” every hard word that has been used of the 
Ottomans must apply to them also. It is exactly as if any expres- 
sions of wrath which might have been used about the doings of 
the men of the Seven United Provinces in Amboyna or elsewhere 
had been taken, either seriously or by way of eloquent sarcasm, to 
be applied to every man who called himself Deutsch. 

All this is meant for political argument, for an argument which 
is specially addressed to *‘ thinking men,” to those who “ have some 
pretension to statesmanship.” Auy defender of Ottoman rule who 
ever thinks, or has any pretension to statesmanship, will hardly 
welcome his ally. But what “ Sancho” goes on to say is perfectly 
true :— 

No one with the merest pretension to statesmanship but is fully aware— 
though it may at times suit his ends to seem otherwise—that historical (I 
had almost said prehistorical) questions like this of origin and race are 
where administration is concerned, idle ; where national justice, mislead- 
ing; where policy and interest, dangerous ; that nationality apart from 
patriotism, and religious enthusiasm apart from rule and right, are the very 
agnes Jutui so often held out of our time by knaves, to be followed by fools. 
The language is a little strong; but the agony is well 
piled, if one could only see against whom ail this is 
aimed. Nobody quairels with the Turk simply because he belongs 
to the great Turkish race. Tew, we hope, besides Sancho think 
that the Ottomans make up the whole of the Turkish race, or that 
the strongest things which can be said against the Ottomans tell 
against the Turkish race in general. A man may speak of “ the 
Turks ” when he means only the Uttomans, because the chances are 
that both hearer and speaker are at the moment thinking of no 
Turks but the Ottomans. Let him prove the Bulgarian to be a 
pure Turk, as pure as the Turks of the Lena—that is, a great deal 
purer than the Ottomans, many of whom are in blood not Turks 
at all. Prs-historic questions like this are certainly idle, except 
as matters of pure scientitic inquiry. The friend of the Bulgarian 
is no more bound to denounce him if he is proved to be a Turk 
than if he is proved to be Fin, Hun, or Slave. Nor is he bound to 
withdraw anything that he has said against the Ottoman Turk. The 
historical lesson, the historical facts of the case, the practical in- 
ferences from them, remain the same either way. The state of mind 
of © Sancho” with regard to Turks and Bulgariaus would seem to be 
much on a level with that of Mr. J. S. W.5S. Erle Drax, who seems 
to be unluckily the owner of Cwsar’s Camp at Wimbledon. Mr 
Drax thinks it proves something to argue in the Zimes of Tuesday 
that “ It is well known that Czesar remained in this country but a 
very short time, and consequently could not have erected these earth- 
works over our country.” Cvesar’sCaup, he tells us, “really is only 
a Celtic tumulus.” Mr. Drax’s notions of a tumulus seem as odd 
as “Sancho’s” notion of a Turk, and both seem to have the same 
dangerous trick of scattering ethuical epithets about at random. 
Mr. Drax thinks that earthworks “ cannot interest the public at 


ossible limits of our means. All over the West-end of 
enien pretentious new establishments are perpetually opening 
their doors, and emulously putiing their attractions by advertise- 
ment. The net cast by the enterprising “ proprietor ” is meant to 
catch all classes in its meshes. A peer or two, a superannuated 
general oflicer or so, with possibly an unsophisticated Church 
dignitary or a colonial bishop, do duty as decoy birds on the 
motley ‘committee, and the ballot to begin with is something 
less than a matter of form, since agents are actively touting for re- 
cruits at the corners of the streets and in public places of amuse- 
ment. In the newly-decorated house there is a good deal of sub- 
stantial comfort; there is a comparative profusion of plate and 
clean linen in the coffee-room; there is a supply of papers, which, 
however, are considerably less in request than the plates and 
glasses, to say nothing of the billiard cues; and, above all, there is 
the sense of exclusiveness, which is subtly flattering to the youth 
who is aspiring to become a man about town. Perha 

there is a touch of obtrusiveness in the attentions of the 
wine butler, who is over-pressing with his recommendations. 
of wines on the list, seeing that he receives a percentage on 
sales from the cellar. But, on the whole, the enterprising pro- 


| moter deserves and receives the gratitude of his constituents. 


Sometimes his enterprise succeeds, laying the foundation of a 
flourishing society which may have become a name and an insti- 
tution in the next generation. More frequently it is to be feared 
that he comes to grief before the first suits of liveries on 


| his lackeys have been replaced; and the members find them- 


large except such parties as the promoters of the Bill, who have | 


a craze on the subject.” And really the question whether the 
Bulgarians were Turks or Fins can interest nobody but such 
“ parties” as scientific ethnologers, “parties” whom Mr. Drax 
would doubtless set down as having a craze on the subject. We are 
sure of one thing, that such “ parties’ as Mr. Drax and “ Sancho” 
had better leave off their craze of writing about either Cxesars or 
Turks. Czesars and Turks alike belong to the dangerous classes, 
and such “ parties” as we have just now to deal with may haply 
cut their fingers if they meddle with them. 


SUBURBAN CLUBS. 


WE can hardly say that the club system is still in its infancy ; 
but, so far as we may judge from its swift development, it is 
a long way from having arrived at maturity. A hundred years ago 
men of eminence or position were content to assemble themselves 
together for the mere sake of good-fellowship. Creature comforts 
were a matter of secondary consideration ; the expenditure was 
limited by rule toa trifle; or, if the members did indulge in venerable 
vintages out of cobwebbed bottles, as likely as not they drank 
them in the sanded parlour of some dingy public-house, sitting 
round @ liquor-stained table on the most unsatisfactory of stiti- 
backed chairs. Possibly the feast of reason was more generously 
spread in those days, and the flow of soul may have been freer and 
more exhilarating. At all events, at present nothing seems to sutiice 
us short of the utmost gratification of the senses within the 
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selves one fine morning “ with the key of the street,” just as they 
had been habituating themselves to unfamiliar comforts. But, for 
one door of the kind that is closed, there are several others ready 
to open; and nowadays no one who has the means of paying a 
moderate annual subscription need snatch a dismal breakfast in 
the room he slept in, nor choose in the evening between the lone- 
liness of his lodgings and a round of wearisome dissipation out of 
doors. There are clubs everywhere, and for almost all classes. 
There are clubs in the City, where men entertain magnificently 
at luncheon, and can at least make sure that the sherry is 
decent, if they like to indulge in it at unseasonable hours; 
although these business clubs, as we may well imagine, must be the 
abomination of desolation in the evening, when the rush of busi- 
ness has retired. There are clubs, as we understand, springing u 
in quarters of Western London a long way from Pall Mall, which 
offer a snug and unpretending retreat to a society of gentlemen in 
the immediate neighbourhood. There are clubs which rest their 
claims to patronage on their bedroom actommodation—a very ex- 
cellent idea indeed, and one which we sincerely wish may be further 
developed. But all this variety of newfangled’ establishments 
must have told severely on certain vested interests; and the system 
that has come as a blessing to the many must have fallen like a 
blight upon not a few. Ask the proprietors of certain old-fashioned 
West-icnd houses, famous for their port and beefstealis, ortheir Welsh 
mutton and Madeira, from the days of the Prince Regent down- 
wards, what their opinion is of this new state of affairs. Or con- 
sult the landlords of certain time-honoured taverns in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Temple, whose signs have been household words 
in the Inns of Court. We suspect they will express themselves in 
language as eloquently decided as that of the fashionable grocer or 
haberdasher, should you ask him about the Co-operative Stores. 
There are still plenty of people who take their meals abroad with 
publicans and restaurateurs—probably indeed there are faranore 
of them than formerly. But they are our joyous friends from 
the country who take a run up for a few days among the sights of 
the metropolis; and they are attracted chietly by those sumptuous 
new restaurants that flaunt their attractions in our leading 
thoroughfares. The stranger who comes for excitement likes to 
live in a crowd ; the rattle of hundreds of knives and forks, not to. 
speak of the orchestra that is occasionally provided, makes merry 
music to the ears; and then he generally gets a fair table-d'héte 
repast for a very reasonable sum. But these lively birds of passage 
who flutter about in flocks do not find their way by instinct 
round the corner or down the darkened passage. And the old 
patrons, whether from town or country, who have a family 
acquaintance with the specialities of the house, and address the 
waiters by their Christian names, come more and more rarely to 
draw their legs under the polished mahogany, or to smack their 
lips in anticipation over items in the tempting wine-list. But we 
should feel a deeper sympathy with those victims of growing re- 
finement were it not that they have had ample opportunities in 
the past, which they have duubtless improved, of making pro- 
vision against reverses of fortune. 

Hitherto, however, the promoters of clubs have been content to 
confine their operations to the capital, where the struggle for 
existence is necessarily sharp, and everybody who hopes to make 
his fortune by the public must be prepared for innovations and 
exposed to reverses. Now they propose pushing into the country, 
and, considering the varied and tempting field that is open to 
judicious speculation, it is impossible to say where they may stop. 
At all events the prospect must be somewhat disquieting to share- 
holders in certain far-famed suburban establishments ; while to the 
landlords of many a smaller though widely-renowned hostelry in 
the towns and villages on the banks of the Thames a prospectus 
which we have lately seen sounds a formidable note of alarm. 
We know nothing of the chances of the new undertaking, and its 
success must entirely depend on the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. But the idea seems a good one; so much so that 
it is a matter of surprise that it has not been experimented 
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upon long before. The clubs in town have been gradually 
straying up Western Piccadilly, and members of the more venerable 
part. bin in Pall Mall and St. James's Street have looked 
enviously up at the balconies and windows commanding the cool 
— of the Park in the sultrier weeks of the season. But here, 
to intents and purposes, you have a luxurious town-mansion 
removed bodily to an enchanting bit of river scenery within 
convenient reach by rail or road. Its resources are to supply both 
dressing-rooms and bedrooms, and we presume you may attire 
yourself as you please without much care for appearances. You may 
revel in all the ease of a racquet dress, or in a loose-fitting suit of 
flimsy boating flannels, when the thermometer is tending to 80° in 
the shade, and your friends in town are simmering in frock-coats. 
‘You may have no idea of racquet-playing, and may have never 
stretched to an oar; but, all the same, you find local excuses for 
mounting that sensible masquerade, since the club has its boat- 
house and boating fleet, with a range of racquet courts at the 
disposition of the members. There are to be grounds for cricket 
and archery, as for polo, la crosse, and lawn tennis; nor need 
anybody turn to stare as you pass if you should wear the 
hat and dust-coloured overcoat of the dragsman, or the 
cutaway and tight-sitting small-clothes that proclaim the 


patron of the Turf. For there are to be ample additions | 


made to the commodious stabling on the premises, for the 
accommodation both of members of the Panne Mead and Coach- 
ing Clubs, as well as for the less ambitious gentlemen who will 
rattle down in phaetons and T-carts. Nor will Eve be denied 
admission to this earthly paradise. Subject to carefully-considered 
regulations, each gentleman will be permitted to introduce a couple 
of ladies; so that fancy disports itself in a swift-shifting pano- 
rama of Watteau-like scenes, where flirtation goes briskly forward 
at —— and al fresco kettledrums. Thus it will be seen 
that the inducements to subscribers are manifold, appealing alike 
to the lady’s man and to the inveterate celibate. 
guineas down and half as much “ig annum you may become the 
possessor of a perpetual pass to the enchanted park and gardens, 
where art has long been doing its best to make the most of great 
natural beauties. 

Should such a club be fortunate enough to become the 
fashion, we may be sure that the fashion will be extensively 
followed. Englishmen, as a rule, delight in the country ; and, in 
spite of the pleasures of a London season, confinement in a 
city goes against the grain with them. Yet comparatively few 
have the force of character or the comfortable reliance on their 
‘own resources which would enable them to make a short dash 
into the country with any reasonable prospect of being happy 
there. It is rather a serious matter for a gentleman with a limited 
purse to make up a party for the “ Star and Garter,” where fashion 
compels him to be choice about his food and curious in his 
wines. And, although his imagination may be essentially prosaic, 
yet it exaggerates the horrors of a sojourn in an out-of-the-way 
rustic inn, where the leaden-footed hours go by so heavily in the 
long loneliness of a depressing evening. The notion of a little 
variety would be another thing altogether, if he had only to change 
‘the scene of his ordinary town pleasures, with light, and elbow 
room, and fresh air thrown in. For, though no passionate admirer 
of nature, he is not altogether insensible to her psa and these 
charms are indefinitely heightened to him when he enjoys them in 
congenial company._Away in the suburban club which would be the 
succursale of his town quarters, he would still find himself among 
his friends. A hard day's exercise on the river or in the cricket- 


For so many 


field would be followed by a bath and a complete change of | 


toilet in his snug bedroom. The social dinner would be spread 
by the open window, looking out on the lawn overshadowed by 
trees and enlivened by blooming flower-beds. The serving 
would be superintended by a good cook; but the prices of the 
dishes and wines should be reasonable, and nothing need 
be ordered for the good of the house. Afterwards cottee 
and cigars out of doors; to be followed by a quiet rubber or 
friendly pool. For ourselves, we can conceive nothing more agree- 
able, if the Committees make their arrangements judiciously. It 
would of course be necessary to prevent slippered and shooting- 
coated ease from degenerating into dissipation and orgies, and to 
see that the free introduction of the fair sex should cause no 
anxieties to liberal-minded chaperons. They should also set their 
faces, from the first, against anything like heavy play, which 
might prove a snare to the frequenters of those rural places of 
retirement, if ennui held a candle to the spirit of gambling. For 
ourselves, we have many pleasant associations with suburban and 
river-side inns, and we should be sorry to think that they might 
suffer from this new form of competition. Of that, however, 
there is little fear. The class of men who will be the chief sup- 
porters of clubs in the suburban country are those who but seldom 
visit it at present; and, if anything, the habit of making dashes 
out of town would be likely to be popularized by the present move- 
ment, should it be fairly pester 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


HE sagen of the Commissioners who are to negotiate 
with France a renewal of the Commercial Treaty of 1860, 
and the notification which appeared on Monday last that all 
Tepresentations from persons interested in the French trade should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Commission in the course of 


the present week, remind us that the actual work of revision is 
about to begin without delay. The result will be awaited with 
much interest, for it will determine for many years to come the 
principles that are to govern European international trade. It is 
true indeed that France no longer occupies the paramount place 
in the world’s estimation which she held in 1860. The lightest 
phrases of her ruler are not, now analysed in the hope of 
detecting in them an intimation of the future course of events. 
Nor are his acts humbly copied by admiring satellites. Yet still, 
though the prestige of France is dimmed, and her influence 
| lessened, her example has great weight with the other nations of 
Europe. More especially is this the case in commercial matters. 
The recuperstive energy and unsuspected wealth of which she 
has given evidence siuce the war have impressed all observers 
with a higher idea of her industrial capacity; and yet her 
eminence as a manufacturing community is not such as to lead 
contemporaries to regard her policy as a warning rather than an 
instruction. The industrial and manufacturing superiority of our 
| own country is so universally admitted that other nations assume 
-as a matter of course that the régime which suits us will be in- 
| applicable to themselves. Hence it is that our Free-trade legisla- 
| tion has had such timid imitators. But France, rich and full of 
resources though she be, is yet not beyond the reach of competition 
in manufactures. She is in fact just sufficiently advanced to put 
rivals on their mettle, yet so much behind England as to make her 
case comparable with a crowd of others. The decisions, therefore, 
to which France may come cannot fail to exercise an immense influ- 
ence on contemporary opinion throughout Europe. And the French 
Government, it must be admitted, has fully recognized the importance 
of the negotiations into which it is about to enter, and has 
taken great pains to qualify itself for conducting them with 
success. About three years ago the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the day addressed a Circular to the various Chambers 
of Commerce and Agricultural Associations throughout the country, 
in which he invited their opinion regarding the various points that 
would arise in the revision of the treaty. The answer of the great 
majority was decidedly favourable to the renewal of existing treaties. 
In spite of the political objection that engagements of the kind 
| deprive a country of a portion of its sovereignty—or rather, perhaps 
| we should say, because of the service rendered by the treaties in 
| preventing M. Thiers from returning to Protection—the Chambers, 
| almost with unanimity, pronounced in favour of renewal. The 
| great majority also declared for a further reduction of duties. Some 
few used language which would not be out of place in the mouths 
| of genuine free-traders. But generally the representatives of the busi- 
| nesscommunities of France were content to ask for a further advance 
_ in the direction taken by the Treaty of 1860. The experience of 
| filteen years had convinced all who were open to conviction that the 
| freer commercial intercourse permitted in 1860 had been of inca!- 
| culable benefit to France. On this point, indeed, the evidence is 
| iiresistible. From the Statistical Abstract for the principal foreign 
| countries, published by the Board of Trade, we find, for example, 
that the imports into france amounted in 1860 to 182,184,000/. ; 
in 1874 they had risen to 317,208,000l., an increase of 74 per cent. 
Tn these fourteen years occurred the war, the Commune, the pay- 
ment of the five milliards, and the loss of Alsace-Lorraine ; yet, in 
spite of military disaster, financial embarrassment, increased taxa- 
tion, and stationary population, the people of France were able to 
buy to this enormous extent more of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, and more also of the raw materials of manufacture and of the 
instruments of industry. Again,in 1860 the exports ofall kinds were 
valued at 216,584,000/.; in 1874 they had risen to 336,128,000/., 
| being an increase of 55 percent. The increase of the imports, it will 
| be noticed, has been in a much higher proportion than that of the 
exports, and this fact, of course, has not been missed by the pro- 
tectionists. We need not stop here to inquire in what branch 
of the imports the increase has been greatest, or how far the 
exports may have risen during the last two years, or to what 
extent the increase of imports is due to the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the payment of the iademnity, and the diminished 
investment in foreign securities. Even if we admit that the 
imports have been exceptionally stimulated by the treaty, the 
advantage to France is not the less manifest. Clearly we must 
assume that trade exists not to supply the wants of the public, 
but to enrich tke suppliers, if we are to hold that an increase of 
imports is a matter to be deplored. The more pleutiful supply 
of the public wants is paipably a matter for congratulation, unless 
the community is riotously wasting its substance. But even in 
1874 the declared value cf the exports from France exceeded the 
actual value of the imports by nearly nineteen millions sterling. 
In our own case, asevery body knows, the imports enormously exceed 
the declared value of the exports, yet even protectionists do not 
allege that England is on the road to ruin. 

When the opinions of the varicus local representatives of 
agriculture and trade had been received, the advice of the 
Superior Council of Commerce was next asked. The question 
specially referred to the Council was as to the principles on which 
ought to be framed the general tariff which is to serve as a 
basis for the negotiation of the new treaties. France, as 
our readers may be aware, has no commercial treaties with 
certain countries, as, for example, the United States. Further, 
every article is not included even in the treaties. It is 
necesshry, therefore, to regulate by statute the duties imposed 
in these two cases; and the tariff so framed manifestly aflords the 
starting-point for the negotiations. That tariff applies to the 
countries which offer nothing in return for concession. The 
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treaty countries purchase further privileges by offering terms on 
their part. Hence the necessity for determining the a of 
the general tariff before entering on the negotiations. The Superior 
Council set to work by appointing two sub-Committees to report— 
the one on the textile industries, the other on the remaining 
branches of trade. The members of the Textile Committee visited 
this country, and inquired very carefully into the cost of produc- 
tion here. They came to the conclusion that generally it is not 
more than three or four per cent. under the cost in France; that 
this slight advantage is nearly, if not quite, neutralized by the cost 
of carriage to France; and that consequently the latter has little 
to fear from English competition. But from these premisses the 
Committee shrank from drawing a Free-trade conclusion. They 
declared strongly in favour of very light duties, but 
they recommended that the general tariff should be fixed 
high enough to leave to the negotiators the means of 

urchasing valuable concessions. In short, they pronounced 
or reciprocity. The Report of the second Committee was sub- 
stantially to the same effect. In the last place, both Committees 
recommended that the tariff of the expiring treaties should be 
taken as the groundwork of the general tariff, but that reductions 
should be made in several duties which are decidedly too high. 
These recommendations underwent protracted debates in the 
Superior Council of Commerce. The protectionists have an unduly 
strong representation on the Council, and they stubbornly resisted 
the too liberal Reports of the Committees. In vain it was shown 
that the commercial treaties only exchanged a prohibitive for a pro- 
tective tariff; that, for example, iron, which is the main instrument 
of modern industry, and yarn, both cotton and woollen, which is 
the raw material of a multitude of manufactures, are taxed more 
heavily than in almost any other European country, and that in 
consequence the productive capacity of France is forcibly restricted. 
The Council decided that the tariff of the treaties should be adopted 
as the general tariff. The decision, though a disappointment, 
affords striking evidence of the progress made since 1860. For the 
protectionists themselves now offer, without asking for an equi- 
valent,to all who choose to trade with them, concessions which Napo- 
leon himself, fresh from the glories of the Italian war, was unable 
to extort from an obsequious Legislature. It was hoped that the 
Government would be guided by the recommendations of the sub- 
Committees rather than by the decisions of the Council. The 
members of the Government are favourable to a liberal commercial 
policy; M. Léon Say, the Finance Minister, is a distinguished 
political economist, and an hereditary free-trader. The Legislature, 
too, is favourable to free international intercourse. And, lastly, it 
is notorious that the protectionists have an undue representation 
on the Council. The Government, however, has acted otherwise. 
It has introduced a Bill in accordance with the decisions of the 
Council. Another decision of great importance was that specific 
duties should in every case be substituted for ad valorem. The 
other matters discussed had no special reference to this country, and 
therefore need not be particularly mentioned here. 

This brief historical sketch will make clear, we hope, the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by the English Commissioners. France 
is fully convinced of the advantages of free unrestricted commercial 
intercourse. But she insists, at the same time, that for every con- 
cession she shall receive an equivalent. We, on thecontrary, have 
frankly accepted Free-trade. We have repealed the duties on corn, 
on shipping, on manufactured commodities of all kinds, 
on sugar, and other articles of food. What equivalent, 
then, have we to offer? Thereis but one; for the tobacco duties 
hardly concern France. We still levy excessive duties on French 
wines. In itself, a reduction of the wine duties would be highly 
beneficial, for it is clearly desirable to counteract the taste for 
strong drinks by bringing within the reach of all the light and 
wholesome wines of France. The exclusion of those wines was 
one of the evi! consequences of the long revolutionary wars and 
the crushing taxation they entailed. But a proposal to reduce the 
wine duties would raise in arms the landed interest of the United 
Kingdom, and the whole liquor trade as well. The agitation for 
the repeal of the malt duties would revive in full force, and the 
complaint of Ireland that she is overtaxed, every year repeated to 
an incredulous House of Commons, would gather fresh strength, 
and would be reinforced by the cry that she was sacriticed to 
foreign interests. It would be impossible, therefore, to reduce the 
wine duties without opening up the whole question of the duties 
on beer and spirits; and that is a question as to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the one hand, and the Temperance 
agitation, on the-other, would have much to say. The second diffi- 
culty is raised by the proposal to substitute specific for ad valorem 
duties. The contention of the Superior Council of Commerce and 
the French Government is that ad valorem duties induce fraud, 
that importers declare their goods to be of less value than they 
really are to escape the higher duty, that this necessitates the 
keeping up of a large staif of experts, and the institution of 
inquiries which cause delay, disputes, and annoyance; and that 
consequently the system is expensive to all parties, as well as 
vexatious and ineftlicient. On the other hand, it is clear that 
specific duties must either be prohibitive of cheap goods, or 
must offer a premium on dear goods. If, for example,a fixed duty 
is imposed on a given length or a given weight of a commodity, 
quite irrespectively of the quality, one of two things must happen. 
Kither a substantial duty must be levied on the finer qualities, in 
which case the duty on the coarser will be prohibitive; or else the 
duty on the cheap article must be seaseatie, and in that event 
the dear article will be so lightly taxed as to be virtually free. It 


is evident that the protectionists and their representatives on the 
Superior Council of Commerce hope that the effect will be to pro- 
hibit the cheaper goods. But the English trade with France in 
textile fabrics is almost exclusively in the coarser and cheaper 
goods. The French manufacturers can more than hold their own 
in the finer qualities. The adoption of specific duties, therefure, 
to the exclusion of ad valorem would be disastrous to the English 
exporter. It is probable that the proposal is made only to induce 
the English Government to make concessions for which it would 
not otherwise be prepared. For it is not credible that in the 
present state of opinion it is really desired to prevent the poorer 
classes in France from buying cheap English goods, 


THE LAST OF THE OERA LINDA BOOK. 


O* July 1, 1876, we called attention at considerable length to 
a very extraordinary work which was published in Holland 
in 1872. It is the transcript of a manuscript which professes to 
be written in the Old Frisian language, accompanied by a Dutch 
translation and introduction vouching for itsauthenticity by a modern 
Frisian, Dr.J.O.Oticema. The original Frisian text, accompanied by 
an English translation trom Ottema, was edited last year by Mr. W.R. 
Sandbach, and it was through this English edition that our attention 
was drawn to the work. The story of the manuscript may be re- 
capitulated in a few words. A workman at the dockyard of the 
Helder, by name Gerrit Over de Linde, was the happy possessor 
of the precious document, and stated that it had belonged to his 
family for unknown generations. This appeared to be placed 
beyond doubt bya letter placed at the commencement of the 
manuscript, dated 1256, signed ‘ Hiddo tobinomath oera Linda” 
(Hiddo, surnamed Oera Linda), and addressed to his son, whom 
he conjures to preserve the document with the greatest care, as it 
contains the entire history of the Frisian people. This letter is 
followed by another, bearing the well nigh incredible date of 803, 
signed “ Liko tondmath ovira Linda,” and addressed to his 
posterity, entreating them to preserve the document in secret, and 
never to let the eyes of a monk behold it. Thus the dockyard 
ee appears to have found a very respectable antiquity for 
is family. 

Wher ae say that the manuscript gives a history of the 
Frisians from the earliest times, and that it appears throughout to 
be a contemporary chronicle of the various ages, this alone will 
be acknowledged to render it one of the most remarkable in Europe. 
It will naturally be supposed that it goes back at furthest to the 
first century of our era, and recalls the campaigns of Germanicus, 
or possibly of Julius Cesar, among its dim reminiscences. But 
how great is the marvel when we tind that the first portion pro- 
fesses to be written by Adela, “‘ Burchfam ” or Borough-Lady of 
the Frisians, 559 B.c.; that the Frisians originally occupied the 
same territory as later, but wandered southwards under Wodin 
as king, and Teunis (called Nephew Teunis, Néf-Tiinis, otherwise 
Neptunus) as sea-king, arrived in Phoenicia in 2000 B.c., and built 
Tyre; that in 1630 B.c. the city of Middelburg in Walcheren was 
so fortunate as to be ruled by that wise Borough-Lady Minerva, 
who subsequently assisted her faithful Frisians to found Athens; 
that the Frisians somewhat later got from the Mediterranean to 
India by sea, and landed at “ Pangab”; and much more equally 
marvellous. The constant mixture of mythology and history, and 
the anachronisms in the use of names (of which the Pangab, t.e. 
the modern Persian Panjab, is an obvious instance), obliged us to 
express the strongest doubts of the authenticity of the document. 
These were then amply justified by an examination of the lan- 
guage, which turned out to be such a hash of words without any 
proper attention to inflexion or grammatical concords as might be 
produced by an ignorant person adventuring with an Old Frisian 
dictionary and some native wit, but not a spark of knowledge of 
the possibilities of language. 

It must not be supposed that the manuscript which contained 
all these absurdities passed muster in Holland generally. Dr. 
Ottema vindicates its genuineness in an introduction in which he 
pleads for the credibility of its contents, and for the impossibility 
of imagining a possible epoch or a likely motive for forgery, and 
clenches his argument with the statement that it cannot have been 
fabricated in modern times, because no one now living is competent 
to write in the Old Frisian language at all. Moreover, he states that 
Dr. Eelco Verwijs, a competent scholar, had “ immediately recog- 
nized it as very old Frisian”; of which anon. The Frisians gene- 
rally appear to have been so dazzled by the picture of their 
unsuspected antiquity and tness as to be unable to emplo 
either common sense or criticism on the matter. But the Dutc 
Academy of Sciences would have nothing to say to the manuscript, 
and refused even to look at it. Even Mr. Sandbach says that the con- 
troversy is not yet settled. Yet, when he wrote, it had been set 
at rest for three years, although the result was not then published. 

We little thought when writing our criticism last July that the 
mystery, which might, like many other celebrated forgeries, have re- 
mained a mystery for ever, would be so soon cleared up. Mr. 
Sandbach in his preface said that those who condemn the manu- 
script as a forgery “allow it to be one hundred, or perhaps one 
hundred and tifty, years old.” M. Jules Andrieu wrote an in- 
genious letter to a contemporary, in which he gave good reasons, 
based on extensive and curious reading, for believing the manu= 
script to have been written by a patriotic Dutchman about the 
year 1700, and to be the plea of a freethinker for a “ Republic 
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based on justice, truth, and purity of morals, and having for its 
religion an impersonal Deism without forms of worship ”—opinions 
which it was so dangerous at that time to utter at Amsterdam, 
that the writer had hidden them under this remarkably thick veil. 
Thus, says M. Andrieu, there was no forgery at all:— There is 
no more forgery here than there would have been had Telemachus 
appeared anonymously in Greek.” But what if Telemachus, so far 
from “ appearing”—+t.e. being printed and published—had been 
shown in private circles in a manuscript studiously contrived by 
devices of paper, ink, and characters to mislead the unwary into a 
belief that it could not have been executed later than the 
thirteenth century? In the face of arguments like those of M. 
Andrieu, we ventured to hint that the manuscript was fabricated 
since 1853, and that there were Frisians living perfectly competent 
for the task. 

The whole story is now given in the Nederlandsch Spectator. 
We give the essential points. In 1867 Dr. Verwijs at Leeu- 
warden received a letter from a Mr. J. at Harlingen, requesting 
him to examine some leaves of the manuscript, which were 
enclosed. Dr. Verwijs is said to have at once entertained sus- 

icions of an intention to deceive him, especially as he could at 
first obtain no information where the manuscript came from. On 
learning later that the leaves belonged to Mr. Over de Linde at 
the Helder, who had many more similar ones, he wrote to the 
r that “the book was very interesting,and was written 
an very old Frisian,” at the same time instituting inquiries respect- 
ing the possessor. The answer was to the effect that Gerrit Over 
de Linde had passed all his early life at sea, and understood no 
Frisian, not to sv of Old Frisian ; was, in short, a simple work- 
man, perfectly honest and incapable of deceit. Thereupon Dr. 
Verwijs went to the Helder and called on Over de Linde, who 
received him politely, showed him all the sights of the place, but 
was in no hurry to exhibit the manuscript. At last, however, it 
was produced, and all eyes were fixed on the celebrated linguist 
of Leeuwarden, who was to unveil its mysteries. “ Pray translate 
us something out of it,” said the old gentleman, “then we shall 
know something about it, for of course we cannot understand an 
of it.” He listened with rapt attention while Dr. Verwijs . 
and discovered the study of languages to be most interesting, and 
of course quite new to him, who had all his life at sea. 
Dr. Verwijs was asked to translate more ; explained the meaning 
of obsolete words satisfactorily, and made himself highly popular, 
and the precious heirloom was in the end entrusted to his care to 
be more completely deciphered. 

Let us here observe that this part of the story seems to 
acquit Dr. Verwijs of the imputation of having been even at first 
taken in. His declaration that the manuscript was in very old 
Frisian, which is paraded by the editor of the Oera Linda Bok, 
was made in the first letter written by him to its possessor; and 
this, as well as his subsequent conduct towards that gentleman, 
appears perfectly consistent with an intention to sift the matter 
to the bottom, and to gain his confidence as a means to that end. 
Any suspicions he then entertained he would naturally withhold 
until he ores sufficient evidence to justify the publication of 
them. hen, after the examination of the manuscript, he de- 
clared against its authenticity, the Over de Linde family sought 
to discredit him by publishing the above-mentioned letter. 
Whether there was any morally culpable double-dealing in his 
conduct we cannot attempt to decide without a more detailed 
account of the transaction ; but his intellectual repute as a Frisian 
scholar appears to be relieved from suspicion. 

Gerrit Over de Linde died in or about the year 1873, and a 
curious revelation was soon made. A chamber of his house, 
which he had always kept ~segne private, was entered, and it 
turned out to be the workshop where the Oera Linda Bok had 
been fabricated! There was a whole library of books on 
Frisian history, la and antiquities, mythology, &c., 
with plenty of grammars and dictionaries. One would like to have 
a complete list of these books, which would exhibit the sources, 
some of them certainly recondite, from which this unlettered man 
had drawn the curious ideas, and the more curious distortions of 
facts of history and mythology, of which his book is full. We 
may certainly be pretty sure that the books mentioned by M. 
Andrieu, De Grave's République des Ci Elysées (Ghent, 1806), 
Rudbeck’s Atalantica sive Manheim (Upsala, 1679-89), Justus Lip- 
sius’s Letters (Lugduni, 1616), &c. (or others which had copied 
from these) were among them, since they turn out to be the fons 
et origo of some of the most eccentric ideas of the Oera Linda Bok 
—unless indeed they had been previously parted with as too tell- 
tale. How M. Andrieu could know Grave’s book, and not 
come to the conclusion that the writer of the manuscript must 
have known it well and used it extensively, we are at a loss to 
conceive ; especially as*he himself notes the division of “ Min- 
Erva” into two , a8 in accordance with that writer’s 
etymology. Besides the books, a stock of “Overlandsch papier” 
(which is mentioned in the pretended letter of 1256, prefixed to 
the Oera Linda Bok as “ pyer”—the form 
yer,” or pier, is one of the most suspected words, being 
ern Dutch vulgarism) was found, covered with 
more writing in the “ Oera Linda language”—the germ probably 
of a second Old Frisian manuscript, cruelly cut off before it could 
see the light. It contained an account of Brahma and Brah- 
manism, in which the name of the Indian was derived, not 
from that of the Patriarch Abraham (which been ventured by 
some writers of repute in their day), but from his Dutch diminu- 
tive Brammetje! None but he who explained Neptunus as Néf- 


Tiinis could surely have perpetrated this. The discovery was of 
course kept strictly secret by the family as eo | as BR greg 
When and how the truth came out we are not informed, but it 
was not known in Holland till late in 1876 at the earliest. 
Another amusing incident remains to be noted. The editor of 
the Oera Linda Bok drew especial attention to the paper on which 
it is written. He said it was cotton paper, which was manufactured 
in China from very remote times, and, becoming known to the 
Arabs by the conquest of Samarcand about the year 704, was 
made by them at Damascus, and subsequently by the Greeks, 
Spaniards, and Italians; but after the thirteenth century, espe- 
cially in European countries, was supplanted by linen paper ; 
hence this paper must have come from Spain, and could not be 
much later than the date assigned, 1256. Last year, however, 
Frederik Muller, the antiquarian bookseller of Amsterdam, and a 
Mr. Smidt van Gelder, published a declaration that they were per- 
fectly acquainted with the paper of the manuscript, and that it is 
neither ancient nor foreign, but made by an existing firm at 
Maastricht. The discovery in the secret chamber at the Helder 
shows the learned editor and the learned bookseller to have been 
equally at sea. The paper is Chinese, and was brought by the 
seafaring author of the Oera Linda Bok himself from China. 


THE DOCTRINE OF PROVOCATION. 


: > case in which Lord Marcus Beresford has just been sen- 
tenced to a fine of 100/. and the costs of the prosecution for a 
common assault on Mr. Tidy, a solicitor with whom he had had 
money dealings, is chiefly important as laying down that, asa 
rule, in a case of this kind the question as to whether any provo- 
cation was given has no bearing on the charge against the accused ; 
and it is to be regretted that this —— was not more strictly 
enforced during the proceedings. The simple question was 
whether Lord Marcus had committed the alleged assault, and 
the evidence ought to have been confined to that point. 
As it was, however, the cross-examination amounted, as the 
Solicitor-General remarked, to “a course of insult to the prose- 
cutor, which, if permitted in such cases, would become a public 
nuisance.” Nothing would give more dangerous encouragement to 
the spread of violent assaults than the knowledge that, if a trial 
followed, the prosecutor could be put through the ordeal of having 
all his life laid open, and charges made against his character, 
which, whether true or not, would have a pre. he and painful 
effect. A muscular bully who felt sure of thrashing his victim 
might go about with comparative impunity, picking all sorts 
of quarrels or soreness people to grant his demands, if it 
was foreseen that pi ings against him would involve a 
cruel badgering of the ill-used person, and the exposure of 
the most private circumstances of his life, accompanied by 

imputations as to which no evidence could be given. 
fe is easy to conceive the use which might be made of this 
weapon in any case where there was ill feeling about family 
matters, or in which an unscrupulous person, intimately ac- 
quainted with the career of the man he had chosen for attack, 
wished to terrorize him first by a brutal beating, and then 
by the prospect of having to go into the witness-box and be 
worried by a counsel posted up in all sorts of injurious stories and 
imputations about him. In the present instance it is clear that, 
whatever grounds of complaint Lord Marcus Beresford had against 
Mr. Tidy, he had legal opportunities of obtaining redress, and had 
no right whatever to inflict punishment with his own hands. 
Having by the use of a false name obtained admission to Mr. Tidy’s 
room, and finding him alone, he locked the door so as to prevent 
assistance being called, and then committed what was not merely 
a gross and deliberate breach of the peace, but a violent attack, 
which he had evidently planned in a deliberate manner, and 
had come prepared to execute. The Assistant Judge, in passing 
sentence, justly remarked that one should always have regard for 
human intirmity in a case of passion; and in awarding punishment 
for acts of violence committed upon sudden provocation, due 
allowance ought to be made for a sense of wrong and injustice; 
but when the temper had had time tu cool, and resentment took 
the form of premeditated vengeance, then the original provocation 
could not be taken as an excuse. The Judge added that he 
did not mean to imply that he thought there was any real ground 


of complaint against Mr. Tidy; for whatever the facts might 
be, they could not be received as an answer to the 
particular indictment. 


As far, therefore, as the verdict and sentence went, the course 
of justice was satisfactorily adhered to; but it cannot be doubted 
that Mr. Tidy was entitled to the protection of the Court 
while he was in the witness-box, that the cross-examina- 
tion to which he was subjected was wanton and unjustifiable, 
the matters gone into having no effect at all on the issue 
being tried. Money-lenders are a class who are for sufficient 
reasons not popular in society; but, if they do anything which 
amounts to a breach of the law, they can easily be made amenable 
for it in the usual way. On the other hand, the system of curing 
evils of this kind by a free use of fisticuffs or bludgeoning cannot 
be extenuated or tolerated under any circumstances. It is 
clear what sort of condition life would get into if able- 
bodied young fellows felt themselves sate in using their 
trained bodily strength in order to take revenge for injuries which 


in many cases might be imaginary or merely invented for a 
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malicious p > 
sympathy, neither are those who take advantage of their trade for 

eir own convenience, and then think that, instead of paying what 
they owe, they are entitled to clear off scores a personal 
assault. It was argued in this case that the injury inflicted on the 
prosecutor was comparatively slight ; but this does not make a kick 
or a blow less an outrage. It will no doubt be noted that the 
accused, who is an officer in the army, deliberately gave a false 
name in order to obtain an opportunity of committing an outrageous 
assault. Yet we observe that the reporter states that at the close 
of the case there was “much applause, and shouts of ‘ Hurrah!’ 
and that a number of persons in court pressed forward to shake 
hands with the defendant as he left the dock.” Most people, we 
imagine, will think that he has got off very easily, and that instead 
of a fine, which may be subscribed by his friends, a month or two 
in prison would not have been out of proportion to his offence. 


REVIEWS. 


PROTHERO’S LIFE OF SIMON DE MONTFORT.* 


| by writing a new Life of Simon of Montfort Mr. Prothero is of 
course ready at starting for the question—Can a new Life of 
Simon be needed after the Life by Dr. Pauli, especially when an 
English translation of Dr. Pauli’s Life has lately appeared, and that 
a translation which contains some new notes and references from 
Dr. Pauli himself? Mr. Prothero answers this question in a way 
which is at once modest and manly. He acknowl his deep 


obligations to Dr. Pauli’s book; at the same time he claims to 


have studied the subject independently for himself, to have gone 
more minutely into some points than Dr. Pauli has done, and to 
have come on some points to different conclusions from his. 
And he says with truth in his preface, “It is generally ad- 
mitted by historical scholars that the student can derive nothing 
but benefit by carefully studying the views of even a larger 
number of independent writers on the same subject.” Mr. 
Prothero has also drawn more direct advantage than Dr. Pauli 
of Professor 
Stubbs. He had indeed written the constitutional part of his 
own volume before the Professor's second volume appeared ; but 
he has evidently made use of it in revising his own work. 

it seems that he has had further help from Professor Stubbs, as 
well as from Mr. Luard and other scholars, in the work of re- 
vising his own sheets. Altogether, we cannot blame Mr. 
Prothero’s change of er ge when, having first of all intended 
merely to make a translation of Dr. Pauli’s book, he enlarged his 
plan, and wrote an original book of his own. 

It is only natural that Simon, who, if especially an English, is 
also a European personage, should be looked at from rather different 
points of view by an English and by a foreign writer. Dr. Pauli 
indeed knows so much of England, and he has given so much 

dy to the history of England, that he comes as near to an 
English writer as a foreign writer can do. Still, after all, 
there is a certain difference. The German and the English 


conceptions of history, and the German and English 
~ways of treating history, are not exactly the same; and 
@ writer of either nation who judges a writer of the other 


his own national standard is very likely to judge him unfairly. 
. Pauli has certainly no reason to complain of his treatment at 
the hands of Mr. Prothero. Mr. Prothero pays Dr. Pauli the 
due from a younger to an elder writer, from a learner to 
one of whom he has learned; but his homage is the reasonable 
respect of a scholar, not the cringing ey aslave. Mr. 
Prothero points out a few pluces where he thinks that Dr. Pauli 
has not quite followed the correct course of the narrative. And 
when he differs, he differs both firmly and respectfully. He is 
not pert, as young German writers sometimes take upon them- 
selves to be, to their English betters. We have known a young 
German doctor who was not ashamed to write “ Stubbs irrig” 
so and so, without further remark. Mr. Prothero goes more 
into detail with the constitutional part of the story than Dr. Pauli 
does ; and we think that he shows that Simon’s political action, 
h there were intervals in which he was less prominent than 
at other times, was spread over @ more continuous range of time 
than is represented by Dr. Pauli. There is another point into which 
he has also gone more minutely than the German writer—that is, into 
the topography of the two battles at Lewes and Evesham, of each 
of which he givesa map. Of the Evesham fight we once gave 
some account ourselves. The two have geographically a food deal 
in common. Both of them were strictly battles—if Robert of 
Gloucester refuses the name of battle to Evesham, it is on another 
und—as distinguished from the struggles of the century next 
rapier reeset the form of sieges. In both cases one 
side—the Royalists at Lewes, the — at Evesham—are in 
session of a town on low ground, while the enemy come against them 
— In both cases then, the battle- 
und, or part of it, is on the high ground or its slopes. 
~ t that a town is concerned, we seem to be carried back into 
Gis event enters. The battles of Simon have more in common 
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fordbridge, and Senlac, than with the endless takings and retakings 
of towns and castles in the wars of the twelfth century. In that 
century there was one great fight in the open field—the Battle of 
the Standard. But that one is certainly yet further removed from 
the general character of a twelfth-century fight than Lewes and 
Evesham themselves. For in the Battle of the Standard the town 
of Northallerton plays no part at all. In fact, it could hardly have 
been a military post, as both Lewes and Evesham were. While 
we are on this local aspect of things, we rather wonder that Mr. 
Prothero has not taken more notice of the very praiseworthy book 
of M. Blaauw’s, The Barons’ War. That book was certainly the 
beginning of any really detailed examination of the history of 
Simon and his time. 

Mr. Prothero has, we think, one advantage over Dr. Pauli in his 
title-page. He does not commit himself toa theory. We always 
thought that Dr. Pauli’s neatly turned title went a littletoofar. Atall 
events it goes too far in the shape which it takes in the English 
translation. Simon there becomes ‘the Creator of the House of 
Commons.” Now, if we rightly catch the difference in the shades 
of meaning between the German and the English words, creator is 
a word one degree stronger than Dr. Pauli’s own word der Schépfer. 
Certainly we cannot allow that Simon was the creator of the House 
of Commons, though he was the author of one of the most 
important of constitutional changes, and may be called the 
creator of one great element in the House of Commons. It 
is better, as any one who has studied Professor Stubbs’s Con- 
stituttonal History will see, not to use such words as House 
of Lords and House of Commons at all till a later time. 
The different elements of an English Parliament were fast show- 
ing themselves, and Simon brought in one new and most 
important element; but it was not yet clear whether we were to 
have one House or half a dozen. But we surely get the germ 
of the modern House of Commons as soon as we get representation 
by knights, as cg ose from the personal appearance of the 
earls and barons. The knights, who had appeared already, and 
the citizens and burgesses whom Simon brought in, did in the 
end join together to make the House of Commons. And, unless 
Simon had brought in the citizens and burgesses, the knights 
alone could hardly have formed a House of Commons. At any 
rate, it would have been a very different kind of House of 
Commons from what we are used to. In this way we may say 
that Simon’s reform led to the present form of the House of 
Commons; but he cannot be said to have created it, for one of 
its elements existed already, and it did not come out of Simon’s 
hands in the finished shape which it took somewhat later. We 
can then hardly call Simon the creator of the House of Commons, but 
we may call him the greatest of all Parliamentary reformers. Mr. 
Prothero has worked carefully at this whole aspect of Simon’s 
character. In the personal portrait of him Dr. Pauli has, as Mr. 
Prothero says, left little to be added or changed. When we read 
of Simon in either of them, when we read of him even in Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, who is perhaps one degree less zealous for him, 
when we read of him in almost any modern writer, we do indeed see 
a change since the days of Hume, and even of Hallam. Hume was 
consistent enough in not understanding Simon or anybody else ; 
but one would have thought that Hallam would have had some 
feeling for so memorable a reformer. But, after all, the difference 
between Hume’s Toryism and Hallam’s Whiggism was not so wide 
as the difference between the point of view of either of them and 
the point of view ot our own generation. It is simply this—that, 
since Hume's time, even since Hallam’s time, life has been 
breathed into the dead bones. No one of Hume's day or of 
Hallam’s day could have gone through the whole personal and 
political life of Earl Simon in the same way which both Dr. Pauli 
and Mr. Prothero have done. Some antiquary might have taken 
the same trouble to fix the pedigree of Tele as he might have 
taken to fix the pedigree of the obscurest of mankind. But till 
quite recent times no one could have looked on Simon as a really 
living man who did a really living work, a work which directly 
affects ourselves. The senseless worship of the “ancients” and 
the senseless contempt for the “dark ages” both came from the 
same source—the failure to understand that history is one, and 
that the “ancients” and the men of the “ dark ” were men of 
like jions-as ourselves, performers in earlier acts of a drama in 
which the men of our own time are performers in a later act. 

their estimate of the character of the man we see 
hardly any difference between Dr. Pauli and Mr. Prothero, 
though, on the whole, Mr. Prothero gives the more generous esti- 
mate. Both allow for the extraordinary difficulty of the position 
in whieh Simon stood in his last days. The knot was perhaps best 
cut by his overthrow, and the handing on of his work, after an 
interval, to his destroyer. Simon did more for England, as well as 
more for his own fame, by dying for her than if he had lived for her. 
At the same time we must carefully distinguish Simon from those 
popular heroes whose fame was wholly due to their deaths. No 
one could have made a saint or a hero or anything else out of 
Thomas of Lancaster when he lived; it was easy to make a 
martyr out of him when he was dead. On the other hand, we have 
abundant witnesses of the contemporary estimate of Simon while 
he still lived, above all in the great Latin poem, the manifesto of 
the reforming party cf the thirteenth century. 

We had marked several of the passages in which Mr. Prothero 
argues against Dr. Pauli; but they are mainly points of detail, and 
amount at most to little more *han omissions on Dr. Pauli’s part; 
little more than failure to mark some particular action of Simon in 
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English affairs. They may be left for special students of the time- 
to work out. But we must ask Mr. Prothero not to talk about 
“Prince” Edward, “Prince” Edmund. The form is so ve 
modern; it carries us ~ he sudden a jump. from the thirteen 
century to the eigh . One step more, and we should get to 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s “Hon. Roger,” as the description of an 
earl’s son in the twelfth century. “ Edwardus,” “ Dominus Ed- 
‘wardus ”—once, at least, “ puer Edwardus "—may be “ Edward,” or 
“Sir Edward,” or “ Edward,” as anybody chooses; but no 
prince, save the Prince of Aberfiraw and Lord of Snowdon. Nor 
should Mr. Prothero talk about Baldwin, when he came a-begging, 
as “the banished Emperor of Constantinople.” Nobody banished 
him; he simply came a-begging, as some of his restored Greek 
successors did after him. 

Mr. Prothero appears in his title~ as “Fellow and Lecturer 
in History, King’s College, Cambridge.” We feel sure that the 
youth of King’s College must get some wholesome historic food, 
and must be sent to the right pastures to look for it. 


THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON.* 


OW com pag ne: face of the country round London has 
changed in years it is not difficult to learn. When 
Lysons wrote his Environs he took the parishes within a 
circle of twelve miles; Mr. Thorne takes in a circle of twenty 
miles, and is obliged to cross his line continually. In fact, 
when we remember how easy locomotion has become, and how 
ible it is that after a few years railway managers may even see 
the policy of encouraging travellers, it is hard to say positively where 
the environs of London, as Lysons would have understood them, end. 
The milestones do not tell us. Distance is not a measure in esti- 
mating the comparative ges rage Mi two such places as Berk- 
hampstead and Brighton. Mr. Thorne might have included 
Margate and Ramsgate, Harwich and Reading, as well as Enfield 
or Dartford, Navestock or Woodmansterne, had he taken the time 
occupied by the journey as well as the distance into consideration. 
But though all England may now be almost called the environs of the 
great city, the most interesting , historically, is no. doubt that 
which lies within Middlesex, x, Hertfordshire, Kent, and 
Surrey. These tive counties present probably a greater number of 
laces worth visiting than all the rest of England put together. 
ingston-on-Thames, Windsor, Eltham, Greenwich, Hampton 
Court, Runnimede, St. Albans, Richmond, Kew, Tilbury, Theo- 
balds, Hatfield, are all remarkable in our history. Yet they are all 
well within the circle of twenty miles. The ivy-mantled church of 
Stoke Poges, the monumental brasses at Stoke D’A bernon, the’view 
from Cooper’s Hill, the “ antique towers” of Eton, the Manor- 
house of the Bishops at Fulham, Pope’s grotto at Twickenham—all 
these and others sy to different minds, yet all are within 
easy reach of the London excursionist. There is Bedfont, 
with its ks, and the inn where “ Hervey ” was discovered ; 
there is Edmonton, where Gilpin did not dine ; there is Walpole’s 
Straw Hill, and Sudbrook, where Jeannie Deans saw the 
Duke of Argyll—a fact, by the way, which Mr. Thorne unaccountably 
omits. The same afternoon will show a tourist Burnham Beeches 
and Windsor, or Knole and Chevening, or Enfield and Waltham. 
In fact, such a neighbourhood exists for no other city on earth; 
and it is strange indeed that we have had to wait so long for a 
book like this. Mr. Thorne has evidently given much attention 
to the immense subject in his hands. He has read a very large 
number of books, and has made careful observations of his own. 
He is certainly not omniscient, and fails unexpectedly here and 
there ; but on the whole he has given us a useful book, one which 
does him credit, and which fills very appropriately a void in our 
topographical literature. Mr. Thorne is perhaps, like some of his 
groper too fond of one period at the expense of another. 
e is evidently but little interested in purely geographical, geo- 
logical, and ethnological details. He makes no general remarks, 
but passes impartially from Surrey to Essex, from Gothic archi- 
tecture to rifle-boring, from a catalogue of pictures to a quotation 
from Pepys. This is, no doubt, as it should be ina book of the 
kind. We do not want fine writing, nor, on the other hand, are 
we content with a mere directory. Mr. Thorne once or twice in- 
dulges in such phrases as “ venerable in its solitude,” or, warming 
over the beauties of Virginia Water, descants on the name as “a 
forecast of the forest wilds, the broad waters, and tranquil soli- 
tudes that were to be called forth by the waving of the magician’s 
wand”; but, for the most part, his descriptions are plain and un- 
varnished ; he avoids the excessive use of superlatives, and con- 
trives to make an extremely pleasant impression on his reader, He 
is sometimes abs mistaken, as when, for example, he talks 
of a Dean of Westminster in 1483 ; sometimes he leaves out just 
what we should have expected to find, such as an account of the 
famous Hanworth Library ; and sometimes uses such expressions 
as “admeasurément,” “St. Thomas a Becket,” and others, which 
we could excuse; but, on the whole, his book supplies a great 
need, and must not, in its first edition at least, be too narrowly 
examined. 

It is impossible, of course, to go through a book of this kind ‘as 
if it were a novel, or even a connected history. But, by way of 
showing how far Mr. Thorne may be consulted with advantage, we 
may examine his notices of some one class of objects, or test his 


* Handbook to the Environs of London. By James Thorne. : 


and taste by going through his pages with a view to dis- 
cover his opinions on some question of antiquity or art. For 
example, we observe copious articles on Cowey Stakesand on the 
supposed oppidum of Cassivellaunus at St. Albans. Whether we 
adopt Mr. Thorne’s opinion or not, it is certain that he leaves us 
in no doubt as to what it is. We have not been able to see am 
reason for considering Beech Bottom the oppidum of Sot sa | 
launus more than that of any other ancient Briton, and have 
always a wary feeling towards theories announced as “ ingenious.” 
Mr. Thorne, after noticing the possibility that Beech Bottom may be 
a part of the Roman road, goes on to say, “ But an ingenious and 
more feasible explanation has been me by Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe, who regards it as a portion of the efences—the outer wali 
and fosse mentioned by Ceesar—of the Oppidum of Cassivellaunus.” 
He then traces a circumvallation four miles and a half in circuit, 
enclosing about eighteen hundred acres, and ses his belief 
that Mr. Sharpe’s general conclusion is well founded. With 
regard to Cowey Stakes he is equally explicit. He wisely adopts 
the opinion of Dr. Guest, determined no doubt, if he is wrong, to 
be wrong in good company. His notice of the question raised is 
well arranged, giving all the authorities for and against his own 
view, and summing them up with clearness. In his article on 
St. George’s Hill above Cowey, he concludes that the work is 
British, again judiciously following Dr. Guest. With regard to 
the earthwork at Barking he is not so sure. Dr. Guest is not 
available here, and Mr. Thorne is careful how he expresses a 
positive opinion. It will thus be seen that, though he has views 
of his own, he has read and weighed the views of others, and that 
we may find the best authorities quoted in his bool. 

On another subject Mr. Thorne’s private judgment is more 
freely exercised. his accounts of churches he makes frequent 
mention of restorations. This is a point of interest just now, 
and it may be worth while to see what he says. Very few of the 
churches within the circle of twenty miles remain untouched. 
Most of them have been “ restored,” and almost all have suffered 
in the process. Here and there improvement has resulted, as, 
for instance, at Finchley, and perhaps also at Greenstead, where the 
wooden walls have been preserved from certain destruction, and 
where, as Mr. Thorne reports, “ nothing could exceed the care and 
taste with which the work was effected.” Against a few places 
where he can speak approvingly—half-a-dozen at most—there is 
an appalling list of destructions wrought under the misused name 
of restoration. Mr. Thorne’s remarks on this head are always 
brief. He never says much, but we must suppose “ he thinks the 
more,” and certainly what he does tell us is enough. The 
environs of London contain, according to Mr. Thorne, about 
thirty ancient churches in which “ restoration” has been only a 
polite name for what used to be called Vandalism. We take a 
few examples as they occur. Mr. Thorne’s usual phrase is some~- 
thing on this wise :— The church is E. E., but has been restored, 
and has lost much of its venerable and picturesque aspect.” The 
“but” is used as a mild way of finding fault, and by no means 
suffices for some of the cases. Thus, at Drayton the church is 
kept shut; “this, however, is of little uence, the church 
having lost by restoration most of its interest.” At Eton College 
Chapel the additions made by Wren have been swept away, and 
some mural paintings—as “inadmissible in a Protestant church ”— 
erased. At Heston, a very interesting and typical church, con- 
taining Norman, Early English, and Decorated work, but mainly 
Perpendicular, was entirely removed by the restorer, with the 
exception of the tower. At Leatherhead “the old work was 
much altered in the recent restoration.” At Merstham the 
mouldings have been rechiselled ; this is the casein many other 
places. At Mickleham “the body of the church was entirely re- 
modelled under the pretence‘ of restoration in 1822-3.” The 
old chancel was removed in 1872, and a newone built. At 
Stoke D’Abernon “the chancel arch was semi-circular, and 
was by some called Saxon, but it was taken down, and a 
pointed arch substituted when the church was restored in 
1854. The church was restored anew, in accordance with 
more advanced ecclesiastical tastes, in 1866, and in the course of 
the two restorations so much was taken down and rebuilt, so much 
recast, remodelled, and rechiselled, so much old work replaced by 
new, and so much new work made to look like old, that it would 
now be unsafe to trust the apparent antiquity, or attempt to dis- 
tinguish the relative ages, of any part of the fabric.” ‘This very 
successful “ restoration ” was, we believe, the work of an amateur, 
and was much more complete than even Mr. Thorne appears to 
know, although some members of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, who remember long and short work in the masonry and 
other vestiges of extreme antiquity, could have given him informa- 
tion on the subject. But a well-qualified architect sometimes 
restores quite as thoroughly as any amateur. There was a most 
interesting “‘ half-timbered” church near St. Albans, one of the 
few examples of the kind in existence; it had a treble claim on 
our attention ; for, in addition to its own curiosity and beauty, it 
was situated on the site of Verulam, and was the burial-place of 
Lord Bacon. Let us see what Mr. Thorne has to say of it:— 

The church was thoroughly restored by . . . in 1867, when 
Elizabethan porches, ceilings, and fittings—that one felt strengthened the 
Baeonian associations—were swept away, and new roofs, windows, mould- 
ings, pavement, and seats substituted. The church looks modern and 
somewhat commonplace now, but is really among the most ancient we 


possess. 
And this is not all. Mr. Thorne continues, when speaking of the 


‘interior :— 


The Verulam chapel, opposite the tomb, with 


| 
| 
its) Elizabethan entrance, 
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ceiling, and had quite a Bacon character before the recent restora- 
tion, when all that was modern was swept away, and the chapel reduced 
to an ordinary chancel aisle.” 

The name of the architect who perpetrated this barbarity is given 
in full ; but we omit it here, thinking it ible Mr. Thorne may 
have been misinformed, as it is improbable that the local authori- 
ties can have entrusted to the same hand another and much 
more important building in the same neighbourhood. The case of 
Waltham Abbey is also spoken of in severe terms :— 

The east-end of the church is, except the main work, entirely new, and in 
‘a style much later than the body of the church. . . . The greatest 
innovation made in the process of restoration was, however, in the decora- 
tion. . . . Below the eastern lancets and spandrels are subjects from 
sop’s Fables. 

Mr. Thorne omits to remark that, as if to make these very 
objectionable subjects as much out of place as possible, the “ Dog 
ont his Shadow ” is figured, unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
size of life, immediately over the communion-table. This also was 
the work of an eminent architect whose name Mr. Thorne gives, 
and who had a very narrow escape of being entrusted with the 
decoration of a t cathedral church. After these examples it is 
hardly worth while to refer to South Ockenden, where the “old 
charm has been destroyed by restoration”; or to South Weald, 
where “ the brasses, all imperfect, have been taken rae except 
the inscription of Sir Anthony Brown's, d. 1567, and the slabs used 
for paving-stones outside the church”; or to Stifford, which “ was 

rived of its air of hoar antiquity by restoration in 1865”; for 
it is, indeed, hardly possible to open a page without some complaint 
of the kind. Any one disposed to take up the question now will 
find a good store of accessible examples in these volumes. It is 
too late to save most of our parish churches; but a few remain, 
and Mr. Thorne has conferred a benefit on future generations by 
his outspoken criticisms. His taste, in fact, appears to be singu- 
larly acute and discriminating ; and we feel sure when he condemns 
a house, a church, or a picture, that he is justified in his opinion. 
In some cases restorations in the strict sense of the word have been 
accomplished, and he mentions several places where ruin has been 
averted, as in the tower of St. Albans Abbey; but such examples 
are a and only go to prove the justice of a complaint now 
more and more often heard, that restoration is another name for 
the destruction of all that gives our English churches their unique 
value—the marks, namely, of successive generations, the associa- 
tions of centuries, the beauty of irregular picturesqueness, and the 
delicate charms of age and incongruity. 

The chief fault of the book is that Mr. Thorne has made 
little use of original authorities. He does not, it is true, gather 
his facts from every source, trustworthy or untrustworthy, and 
pour them all out undigested, like a late writer on London 
topography. He gives his authorities, makes frequent refer- 
ences, and at least enables his reader to judge for himself. 
But this is not exactly what is required in a “handbook.” Mr. 


Thorne does not seem to have gone himself to charters, or indeed | 
to any manuscript evidence whatever. He takes Lysons, for 
example, or Hasted, or any other author, in their quotations from | 


Domesday and their references to the Patent Rolls, just as they 
stand, without attempts at verification. To this practice must be 
attributed most of the errors into which he has fallen. It is not long 
since (December 2, 1876) a mistake of Dugdale’s as to the Black- 
friars Priory at "s Langley was pointed out in these columns. 
But Mr. Thorne follows Lysons ot others without question in 
ate Dugdale. This one article indeed abounds in mistakes. Mr. 
orne says that the priory “appears never to have been wealthy.” 

It was the richest house of the order in England. He says that 
nothing but the memory of the priory buildings is left. A moment's 
reference to the Ordnance Survey would have undeceived him on 
this point. The shields on the tomb of Edmund of Langley still bear 
the arms they bore in Chauncy’s time, and no restoration has been 
attempted, _g « we cannot say how long the monument may 
escape. Mr. Thorne has, we fancy, never visited the place; 
and, though it is not to be expected that he should visit all the 
of which he treats, he should at least obtain accurate infor- 
mation before he writes so positively. In speaking of Slyfield, 
an old manor-house in Great Bookham, he mentions the heraldry 
which adorns one of “the lower rooms,” and says the arms are 
those of the Slyfields. But the arms are those of the Shiers 
family, and the best example of them in the house is not in a 
lower room over the chimney-piece, but in an upper room on the 
—. These are small matters ; but it is in extreme accuracy 
in such small matters that the virtue of a handbook lies. Under 
Runnimede we are told that here John “signed and sealed” the 
-document spoken of further on as ee Charter.” What is 
Mr. Thorne’s authority for the statement? It would be interesting 
to know how the Great Charter was attested, and, if Mr. Thorne has 
d exclusive sources of information, he should make them public. 
e are also in doubt as to his views on the history of manors. Does 

he quite understand what a manor was, and how the manors of 
Domesday differed from those of the time of the Dissolution ? 
Compare, for example, Mr. Thorne’s account of Enfield with that 
ven by Lysons. . Thorne has evidently taken his entirely 
m Lysons, but with additions and subtractions of his own, by 
which the older work is spoilt. Lysons begins with the Domes- 
day account, according to which there was one manor of “ Ene- 


felde,” which was in all probability at that time conterminous with 
the _. He goes on to of the various lords, including 
the villes and the uns, until it came to the Crown. 


After a long account of this—the chief, and in a Domesday sense 


| the only, manor—he next speaks of Worcesters, so called no doubt 


from the great Earl of the Tiptoft family, and of various other 
into which before the fourteenth century the original manor 

been cut up. This is perfectly clear, and leads to no miscon- 
ceptions. But when we turn to Mr. Thorne we find him com- 
mencing, “ Enfield had eight manors,” and then going on to quote 
Domesday, and coming back to tell of the descent of the original 
manor, without any indication that all the eight were one by one 
taken out of it. Mr. Thorne may know more on the subject than 
we give him credit for; but if he does, he manages to conceal the 
fact very successfully. He follows Lysons, but not closely enough 
in this and similar instances; yet he follows him too closely in 
others; for in his notice of Thames Ditton he says, “ Miss Boyle 
married first Lord de Roos, and afterwards Lord Henry Fitzgerald.” 
There is a genealogical error here; but we need only remark the 
spelling of Lord de Ros’s name, which Mr. Thorne seems to have 

erived from Lysons. 

But the number of little errors of this kind is something 
enormous. Making every possible allowance, and taking out 
the long list of misprints appended to the second volume, we 
are surprised to see a book of this character contain so many. 
Sir Baldwin Wake is called “Wyke.” The Journal of the 
Archeological Association is called “ Archzol. Journal.” Mr. 
Gilliatt is called Mr. Gilbert. But it would be tedious to notice a 
tithe of them. One, which is corrected in the list of errata, is a 
mistake, not only of name, but of fact. At p. 73 we read that 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair, of which passing mention is made, is 
“ now the Earl of Abercorn’s.” This is corrected into ‘‘ Duke of Aber- 
corn’s,” but both are wrong, as it is some years sinee the house 

d into the hands of acommoner. Itis now understood to have 

ome Lord Dudley’s. In like manner we are told, at p. 189, of a villa 
belonging to “the Marquis of Carmarthen.” It is some years since the 
Marquess became Duke of Leeds. The late Lord Stanhope is spoken 
of as the present owner of Chevening. Mr. Thorne is sadly puzzled 
by the word “Rome” in certain names, as “ Rome Lane” at Enfield, 
and “Rome Land” at St. Albans and Waltham Abbey. In 
speaking of the Lane, he conjectures that it was so called from 
“some tradition connecting it with” the Gunpowder Plot. Under 
Waltham Abbey, he quotes Mr. Walcott as thinking that Rome 
Lands were so called “ from rome, roomy, as in Romney, Romsey,” 
&c., but he adds his own opinion that “ this seems very doubtful.” 
He further increases the difficulty by a paragraph on the name of 
Romford, in which he says that it “is derived from the ford over 
the Bourne (called by some writers the Rom), a shallow stream.” 
After noticing the supposition that it refers to the Roman road, 
he goes on, “ Others more plausibly suggest that it was the broad 
ford, from the A.S, rum, broad, the brook here spreading out into 
a wide and shallow stream.” He is very near hitting the truth in 
the next sentence—“ If, however, the Rom were the ancient name of 
the brook, it would simply mean the ford over the Rom.” It does not 
occur to him to go a step further, and, seeing that “ bourne ” means 
brook, and “rom,” or, as he spells it elsewhere, “rome,” means 
broad, so Rombourne means the broad brook, and Romford the 
way over it. In those distant places Lysons is not available, and Mr. 
Thorne is thrown back on his own resources. He fails in one or two 
other particulars from mere hurry or carelessness, as in the notice 
of Sopwell Priory, near St. Albans, of which he tells us that not a 
fragment is left, though a very superficial examination of Sir 
Richard Lee’s house would have shown him that it was built in 
and on the old walls, and is really the old priory altered and 


he information is not brought down to the present time in 
many cases besides those we have noticed above; but a more 
serious fault is the omission of the distance from London, which 
should have been given in every instance. We miss also some 
account of the livings; for, though the churches are generally de- 
scribed, we are not told whether they are served by rectors or 
vicars, nor are the patrons indicated, nor the income. A few 
skeleton routes for excursions might have been added with advan- 
tage, as well as a map or two, the mean level, and other notes of 
the kind. And there is great cause for dissatisfaction in the 
division of the work into two volumes. The arrangement in alpha- 
betical order renders this form peculiarly unsuitable. One is sure 
to find on an excursion that the volume left at home should have 
been brought. Although this is by far the fullest book of the kind 
published up to the present time, it must be still fuller before 
we can say we are quite satisfied. If we thank Mr. Thorne for 
what he has done, it is rather with a keen sense of favours to come, 
@ hope that from this may grow a book worthy of the greatness of 
so great a subject. 


DOUDAN’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


HE recently published correspondence of M. Doudan is a book 
which should not be allowed to without notice. It is 

one of those exceptions to the general inferiority of modern letter- 
writing which may be said to prove the rule. Modern letters are 
for the most part bad, because their writers are in a hurry, and 
possibly because innumerable literary channels, open to all men of 
moderate ability, draw off some of the talent which would in other 
times have been devoted to letter-writing. A Mme. de Sévigné at 
the present day would be a popular novelist, and would refer her 
daughter to the newspapers for contemporary gossip. M. Doudan 
led an exceptional existence, and therefore reached an excellence in 


* X. Doudan. Mélanges et lettres. Paris. 1876. 
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epistolary writing which is now equally exceptional. He was as 
anxious to avoid as others are to attract public notice. His posi- 
tion made him independent of literary labour, and the fineness of 
his taste made him over-exacting in self-criticism. His conversa- 
tion we can easily believe to have been charming, and the letters, 
of which a collection is now published, were almost his only means 
of uttering his sentiments. The conversation, we fear, has vanished 
for ever. A few articles on philosophy and criticism, and the 
letters of which we are about to speak, are our only means of appre- 
ciating an intellect marked in a high degree by the characteristic 
excellences of the best French type. 

A word or two must be said of Doudan’s life. He took a char- 
acteristic pleasure, it seems, in enveloping his history in a certain 
mystery. He seldom spoke of himself, and the most intimate of 
his friends knew very little of his early life. Born in 1800 
at Douai, he came to Paris to finish his studies, and made a 
few friends amongst the more distinguished men of his own 
standing. He might possibly have taken to a literary 
career, for which he had already shown a marked aptitude. 
In 1826, however, he was recommended to the Broglie family, in 
order to superintend the education of Madame de Staél’s son by her 
second marriage. There he rapidly won the affectionate confidence 
of the Duke de Broglie, and when, after 1830, the Duke became a 
Minister, Doudan was for some years his private secretary. We 
are told that all who had to do business with M. de Broglie during 
that period remember the charming conversation which enabled 
them to endure with patience the hours of waiting in an ante- 
chamber. He rendered more serious services to his chief in the 
composition of despatches and in giving advice upon all important 
matters. Public appointments were pressed upon him, but when 
M. de Broglie retired in 1836, Doudan preferred to remain a 
member of his family, and during the remainder of his life was 
oue of the most conspicuous figures in the society which met in 
the Duke's salon. There the fineness of his wit and the keenness 
of his logic enabled him to hold his own against the ablest of 
corversational gladiators. “If he would only write something,” 
said Cousin, after an evening in his company, “he ought to 
be a member of the Academy ; no one, since Voltaire, has had so 
much wit.” The impression made upon competent observers is 
attested by a phrase of Sainte-Beuve. The great critic spoke of 
Doudan as one of those “ esprits délicats, nés sublimes, nés du 
moins pour tout congevoir, et a qui la force seule et la patience 
d’exécution ont manqué.” The affection with which he was re- 

rded by the family of which he had then become a member was 
Schahies a greater consolation to him than even the applause of such 
distinguished men, and he evidently needed it. A good constitution- 
alist and a believer in the excellence of English institutions, he was 
a melancholy spectator of political events after 1848. His health 
was not strong, and he had some valetudinary tendencies. He 
clung to Paris in order to be near a favourite physician, and passed 
there the dreadful winter of 1870-1. Speaking of the terrible cold 
one day, he says, with unusual bitterness, that Providence seemed 
sometimes like Mme. Benoitop, who was never to be found at 
home. He survived the siege, but died two years afterwards, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

The letters correspond in their tone with the character indicated 
by such a career. They are marked (and in this respect, by the 
way, they are an odd contrast to the recently published correspond- 
ence of Balzac) by an entire absence of egotism. Doudan takes an 
interest in everything except himself. Though a man of wide 
culture and keen intellect, he has resolved upon, or rather he has 
spontaneously adopted, a practice of complete self-effacement. He 
is essentially a looker-on; affectionate and deeply interested in the 
happiness of others, but never speculating upon his own concerns, 
except, indeed, at moments of ill-health. We are always tempted 
to wish that so admirable a critic of men and books could have 
trusted himself in the open arena. But the reluctance is charac- 
teristic. He speaks of it himself. He is not, he says, naturally 
jealous, but he is discouraged by the excellence of others; and 
says to himself, when he reads a good article, “ You are quite in- 
capable of writing like that; all these ideas would never have 
occurred to you.” He consoles himself by reading incessantly at 
every leisure moment. ‘I read always, and have only ideas of 
my own by accident, like flies passing before my book.” If he 
returns to the world, he adds, he will be a naval officer. It is 
better to see a fine tropical night from the ship’s quarter-deck than 
to read other people’s travels at the fireside. The fireside, how- 
ever, is his natural place, though he sees the objections to the 
over-nicety which condemns him to stay there. He fancies his 
hand trembling in reading an address to the Academy :— 

One should not attach too much importance to important things, or one 
does not dothem. Jl est bon de savoir faire @ peu prés ; tous ceux qui ont 
fait beaucoup ont fait a la diable ; to a good architect, one must be 
without the subtleties of Benvenuto Cellini. With these subtleties one 
makes a dozen poignard-handles, and life is passed. 

Yet he can find consolation for a friend who, like himself, errs on 
the side of refinement. Success in the world is won by the 
coarse intelligence which takes things in the gross, and does not 
trouble itself about minutiz. Whilst you, he says, “are contem- 
pte a butterfly’s wing with tremors and emotion,these © yclopses 

ve swallowed the wings of roast fowls.” They will laugh at 
ie for your thoroughness and refinement. The world does not 

k closely at anything :— 

When its great wheels, greased with whale-oil, meet the light delicate 
wheels carved in diamond, and moving rapidly and noiselessly on a polished 
axle, there is a shock: but the little wheels are still of diamond, and do 


not break. You will have your turn in eternity, where the butterfly’s wing 
is held superior to a Mayence ham, but here it is the reign of the Mayence 
hams. Do what you will, you will never eat as fast as the rest. The ham 
will set you thinking of the boar, the boar of the forest, the forest of the 
mountains, the eternal snows, the silently-flowing rivers, and meanwhile 
nothing remains of the Mayence ham but the bones, and you are left pate 
and rather moody amongst this band of healthy, well-fed good fellows who 
oy laugh at you when they have a.chance. Let them eat till they die 
of it. 


If Doudan was too fastidious for competition with the rougher 
strugglers for success, it was not from any intellectual effeminacy. 
It was the absence of ambition, not any want of power, that held 
him apart. One of his friends tells us how M. Villemain used to 
be palpably nervous when about to meet Doudan after some new 
publication. His criticism, indeed, has a keen edge to it, and he 
was too honest to dull it by flattery. Many passages in the letters 
show how well he could sharpen his weapons. There are, for 
age. a some sharp touches at M. Renan. A clever man ought, 
he admits, to have some vague as well as some clear ideas, 
without which he will discover nothing; but still “there must 
be some bones solid enough to sustain any living being what- 
ever, if it is not of the race of serpents. I can’t see the bones 
of M. Renan.” He strikes out a happier phrase in speaking 
of the Life of St. Paul. M. Renan, he says, “is a great coquet 
amongst theologians and savants. His coquetry is dashed with 
impertinence, but he gives to the men of his generation what 
they desire in all things—bonbons with a flavour of the Infinite 
(des bonbons qui sentent Vinfini).” Doudan naturally appreciated 
the merits of Sainte-Beuve, and says that their friendship had 
lasted without a cloud until some trifling difference two years 
before Sainte-Beuve’s death. Perhaps a cloud would have ap- 
peared earlier if the critic could have read the letter in which his 
friend commented upon one of his articles. Sainte-Beuve had 
spoken cruelly, it seems, of Cousin and Villemain at a painful 
moment. A singular man is this Sainte-Beuve, observes 
Doudan :— 

He has a violent instinct for finishing off the sick. As soon as he hears 
that a man has fallen in the street, he runs out with a packet of fine needles 
ready to stick into the flesh. He throws himself @ corps perdu on the 
dead, especially if they have been his friends, and makes their confession 
out loud to give a little amusement to the standers-by. 


Doudan, it is plain, would have been in no want of needles had 
he wished to gain credit as a publie operator. There are many 
critical passages of a similar quality in the correspondence, some of 
which might excite the wrath of the ardent admirers of Lamartine 
or M. Victor Hugo—that “ Michael Angelo in terra cotta,” as 
Doudan calls him. 

Doudan, as one of his friends tells us, regarded himself as best 
qualified to be, like Socrates, an intellectual midwife. Another 
represents him as a kind of literary confessor; and in such offices 
he would doubtless be inestimable. He would not have been a 
Frenchman if he had been incapable of making a stinging epigram 
on occasion; but his 4 appre show more than the dexterity 
common to most of his countrymen. He ssed in a 
very high degree the rag hme Frenchmen call bon sens, 
which is not identical with English good sense, though closel 
allied to it. Where the sound judgment of an English writer is 
masked by apparent brutality, the sound judgment of a Frenchman 
is masked by the lightness of his touch. He is too clear and 
felicitous to get credit for his real logical force. Doudan, however, 
is free from any petty affectation. His felicities come spontaneously 
in the effort to express his thought; they are no external orna- 
ments; and they therefore prove that his thinking is really acute. 
His modesty and reticence translate themselves into a playful 
a His tone is that of a man of the world too wise to be 
really ashamed of warmth of feeling and depth of thinking, but 
yet most anxious not to obtrude them upon his correspon- 
dents. He — to cover them under a slight veil of appa- 
rently cynical sentiment, and shrinks from extravagance of phrase 
as he would shrink from any action indicative of social vulgarity. 
But uniform elevation of tone shows that he isnever cynical in the 
worse sense of the word. The purity and modesty of his character 
show themselves in his literary tendencies. A true Frenchman 
of the old school, he separated gradually from the romanticists, 
with whom he sympathized in his youth, and looked 
with amazement or dislike at their later developments. He 
speaks with cordial hatred of the immoral school which, as ke 
says, has for its motto, “The devil is not so black as you think.” 
Some people, he thinks, want to find out whether evil is not 
perhaps good, and try to dress its rather repulsive face in all the 
ornaments of the imagination. “ Let's see if this band will not 
look well on its forehead; try if these 8 would not suit its 
long ears, and these wild flowers go well in its flat lair? But no 
waiting-maid is clever enough to disguise the secret ugliness of 
this arrogant animal.” His disgust at such attempts perhaps made 
him to modern ish novels. He 
criticizes them with a respect which is rather surprising, tho 
it may be flattering. But ie: explains very well why a chee 
cannot be quite a competent judge on such matters; and we may 
add that he was brought up on Walter Scott. His hearty love 
of that great man may have pone him in favour of some of 
the great man’s compatriots. Moreover, as a constitutionalist and as 
a disciple of the French school which believed in Scotch philoso- 
phers, Doudan was perhaps predisposed to Anglo-mania. Without 
going into details, however, we may say that it is impossible to 

ip into these letters without finding admirable expression of 
acute thought upon life and general principles of criticism as well as 
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upon particular persons, mixed with personal sentiment which 


a charming impression of the writer's character. He be-. 


during his life to a class which he declares to be more 
common than is generally supposed, the “ beaux esprits qui n'ont 
rien écrit.” He holds, he says, with Gray, that there are many 
mute inglorious Miltons. ese letters tend to show that the 
estimate formed of a man by his friends on the strength of his 
private manifestations may be more trustworthy than we are apt 
to take for granted. It is pleasant to assume that no talents are 
wasted; nor was Doudan wasted as far as his influence made 
itself felt through the channels of private intercourse; but we 
feel that he was a man who was so far wasted to literature that 
he might, if less fastidious, or less protected from fortune, have 
done some enduring work. . 


MAJOR RUSSELL’S TURKISH AND RUSSIAN WARS.* 


igre is a very timely publication, and if it were translated 
into Russian or French, and circulated among the officers of 
the Russian army now mobilized on the borders of Turkey, we 
can imagine nothing better calculated to check any still exist- 
ing war iever in that body. It is no discredit to any soldiers to 
shrink from a useless squandering of their lives, and never has 
any narrative brought out more clearly the awful waste of life in 
war, quite apart from the loss in actual fighting. It is now pretty 
well understood by those whose attention has been called to the 
matter, that the loss in war, even under favourable conditions as to 
food, clothing, and climate, arises far more from sickness than from 
the bullet, and that, instead of speaking of the soldier as food for 
wader, it would be much more correct to him as probably 
tined to end his life in a camp hospital, it not in a ditch; but 
for disproportion between losses in action and losses from disease, 
have been few more striking and awful instances in recent 
times than the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29. Not, of course, that 
the destruction of life came near that which happened in the 
retreat from Moscow ; but in that case there was a sutlicient reason 
for the catastrophe. Napoleon risked all on achance, and it might 
have been predicted with certainty that, if compelled to retreat, 
his army must perish. But in the invasion of Turkey by the 
Russians in 1828 and the following year there were not apparently 
any conditions to make the attempt specially hazardous. The 
invaders chose their own time for making the advance; the 
weather was not unpropitious; the Russian army was well 
found and equipped, as things went in those days; while the 
Turkish army was ina state of extreme disorganization, and the 
resistance opposed by it was not more obstinate or intelligent than 
might have been anticipated. The causes which, notwithstanding 
these advantages, brought about the Russian disasters—for such 
must the result of the two campaigns be pronounced to be, although 
the honours of war rested with their side—are very clearly detailed 
in the work now before us. Major Russell takes his facts from the 
late General Chesney, who travelled over the scene shortly after the 
war, and from Von Moltke, who was attached to the Russian head- 
quarters; but the intelligent criticisms given us in this interesting 
volume are his own. 

The Russians crossed the Pruth in May 1828, the whole army 
available for operations, including the supports to come up later, 
being estimated at 120,000 men; but it seems doubtful whether 
more than 80,000 ever came into the first line of operations at 
one time. The Turks, however, had barely one-fourth of that 
number at starting, wherewith to oppose the invaders. The first 
mistake was in beginning solatein theseason. In this respect military 
considerations had been subordinated to political. The Danube was 
crossed without difficulty, the Turkish commander adopting a Fabian 
system of tactics, and awaiting the invader behind the entrench- 
ments of different frontier fortresses. The fortress of Brailow 
was taken in June, after a month’s siege, the Turkish commander 
coming under strong suspicion of having sold the place. Varna 
surrendered, after a long siege, in October, a golden key having 
been used here also. But the fortified position of the Turks before 
Schumla was found impregnable, and the siege of Silistria had to 
be raised when, immediately after the fall of Varna, the Russians 
withdrew for the winter, leaving a vast number of dead behind 
them. “If we consider,” says Von Moltke, “the enormous sacri- 
fice that the war cost the Russians in the year 1828, it is difficult 
to say whether they or the Turks won or lost it.” 

Next year the Russians started again in May, Wittgenstein 
having been succeeded by his chief of the staff, Diebitsch ; but the 
army was no stronger than in the previous year, the effectives avail- 
able in the first line at starting being estimated by General Chesney 
at less than seventy thousand. This time, while Silistria was 
invested and Schumla masked, the Russian general advanced from 
Varna by his left. The Turks, issuing from Schumla, assumed the 
offensive, trying to fall on the Russian right rear, and a really 
desperate battle ensued, both sides fighting with determination ; 
it ended, however, in a complete victory for the Russians. 
After this defeat the active a of the Turks may 
be said to have ceased, and Diebitsch might have occupied 
Schumla. He determined, instead, to press forward across the 
Balkans. There was only one thing that stood in the way of a 
march on Constantinople, and that was want of men. He had but 
25,000 in hand. If only 10,000 were detached to watch the 30,000 
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men in Schumla, no more than 15,000 remained to cross the Balkang 
and penetrate into the heart of the enemy's country. Four weeks 
were therefore spent awaiting the arrival of the reinforcements set 
free by the fall of Silistria. But when Diebitsch set forward again 
he had probably at most not more than 35,000 eflectives ; for sick- 
ness was then making dreadful inroads on his muster-rolls. When 
a sufficient garrison had been left in Adrianople, there remained 
but little over 20,000 men wherewith to pursue the march to Con- 
stantinople. Thus it is that armies dwindle away. ‘The position 
of the Russians was precarious in the extreme, and great exertions 
were made by the Emperor Nicholas to raise levies for its rein- 
forcement. But, happily for the Russians, the bold — proved 
urkish fears 
exaggerated the numbers of the advancing Russians, and the arti- 
cles of peace were signed in time to save the gallant Diebitsch and 
his sufiering but patient troops from a terrible disaster. For the 
sickness in his army had now attained to awful dimensions. 
No sooner, indeed, had the Russians entered the Principali- 
ties in the previous year than the plague broke out; but 
the plague was the smallest of the evils which beset this unhappy 
army. ‘Nervous, intermittent, and putrid fevers, dysentery, 
scurvy, and inflammatory disorders, prevailed everywhere, and 
destroyed ten times as many soldiers as the plague, which had 
hitherto been confined within narrow limits.” It is estimated that 
during the first of the two years’ war considerably more than 
200,000 soldiers passed through the hospitals, of whom upwards 
of 80,000 died. This is exclusive of those—a very small minority 
—who were killed on the tield of battle. It must be remembered, 
therefore, that the army which took the field the next year, and 
marched on Adrianople, was the remnant of that which thus 
miserably perished, reinforced of course very largely with fresh 
troops; and it says a great deal for the spirit of the Russians that, 
with this terrible foretaste of what would await them if the 
advance were repeated, they should have entered with such good 
heart on the second campaign. In the following May the plague 
again broke out, and raged with increasing violence, till at last in 
Varna alone the deaths reached as many as 300aday. Every- 
where the doctors fell victims almost to a man. The mortality was 
almost as excessive as in the previous campaign, and Von Moltke 
estimates the loss from disease in the second year of the war 
at 60,000 men. Altogether, then, about 150,000 men died in 
this war, in which there was only one pitched battle, and the 
towns were taken through the treachery of the defenders. As 
Major Russell well observes, “On reading the account of these 
horrors, the feeling naturally arises, what must have been the 
talent and determination of the general who was undeterred by 
them and still led his army on?” He goes on to quote the fol- 
lowing description of him trom Lord Albemarle’s Diary :— 

Field-Marshal Diebitsch is a little, fat, plethoric-looking man, scarcely 
five feet high, with a large head, long black hair, and a complexion of the 
deepest scarlet, and a countenance indicative of a certain irritability of 
temper, which has earned for him from the troops, in addition to his proud 
title of Yabalanski, or Crosser of the Balkans, that of Smawar, or Tea- 
Kettle. 

Of course the point of immediate interest in connexion with 
this war is to be able to determine how far the chances of success 
for Russia would be greater or less now in a similar invasion than 
they were in 1829. Russia has certainly a much larger army now 
mobilized on the banks of the Pruth than she had in 1828, and 
much better means of reinforcing it, at least up to the borders of 
its own territory; beyond that the break of railway gauge would 
appear to leave her dependent on cart and cattle transit, just as 
of old, supposing that the Turks have sufficient sense to remove 
their rolling stock out of the way. And the larger the army the 
greater of course becomes the difficulty of keeping it properly sup- 
plied. Then, although the Turks have certainly not displayed any 
military capacity in their war with Servia, their army has 
comparatively improved much more than that of Russia, 
both as to numbers and organization, since 1828, when 
indeed it was in a state of extraordinary disorder and incomplete- 
ness, the Janissaries having been lately destroyed, and no adequate 
force established in their place. On the whole, it would seem that 
Turkey has made the greater relative improvement, and, if so, 
an advance on Constantinople would be still more difficult for 
the Russians now than it was in 1829. - This comparison, too, 
leaves out of view the probable effect of sickness. The Turks are 
in fact protected as much by the detestable climate of Eastern 
Europe as by anything else. No doubt the hygiene of the Russian 
army was extremely defective in 1829; but there is no reason to 
suppose that it is at all perfect now, or that the heats of Bulgaria 
would not prove as destructive of Northern life as of yore, Major 
Russell calculates that under the most favourable circumstances 
ninety days must elapse after the passage of the Pruth before Con- 
stantinople is seriously threatened. Now the war, if it does take place, 
cannot really commence much before May ; for when once the frost 
begins to break up, the roads become impassable till spring is fairly 
established. Itmust therefore be the middle or end of August before 
the Russians are before Constantinople, if the Turks should not be 
able to bar their progress ; and the latter will have a potent ally in 
the heats of that season. The Russians, moreover, have no longer 
the command of the sea, while it must be very doubtful if another 
Diebitsch will arise to impress his strong will on the course of 
events. Lastly, it is now well known that Constantinople is 
capable of being made practically impregnable against an attack 
on the land side. Taking into account all these considerations— 
the certain loss, the tinancial embarrassment, and that, even if suc- 
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cessful in making her way to Constantinople, the probability 
still faces her that she may not be allowed after all to 
reap the fruits of her victory—Russia is certainly not with- 
out a full armoury of reasons for wishing to find any honour- 
able or plausible means of escape from the task which a few 
months ago she seemed ready to enter upon with light-hearted 
recklessness. 


We have here been dealing only with the question of a Russian _ 


invasion of Turkey by way of Bulgaria; but, if war breaks out, 
the eastern side of the Black Sea will also be the scene 
of important operations, and some of the keenest observers 
of the existing state of things are of opinion that Russia 
will make her chief efforts in that direction. The possible 
outlines of a campaign in Armenia are discussed at some 
length by Major Russell; we have only space here to remark on 
the infatuation which possesses Russia, with her want both of 
population and meses i to extend her Asiatic empire,when every mile 
of advance really makes her only the more vulnerable. So far from 
her strides eastward being a source of danger to our hold on India, 
we believe that England has only to hold up her hand and Russian 
sway east of the Caspian would crumble wway like the sand of the 
Steppes over which it is now exerted. But this is not the place to 
develop so important a doctrine. We have enly to add, in conclu- 
sion, a word of commendation on the caretulness and ability 
with which Major Russell has executed his interesting task. 


LA LEGENDE DES SIECLES.* 


N VICTOR HUGO'S new volumes show no signs of 

e diminished power; they are indeed full of the extra- 
ordinary qualities which make their writer one of the most com- 
prehensive poets that the world has seen since Shakspeare. In 
saying this we do not forget the faults of extravagance, inaccuracy, 
redundance, and bombast which have disfigured come of M. Ilugo’s 
works. Poets who have written less or aimed at less than M. Hugo 
have attained within their limits a perfection which he will not 
pause in his rapid and sweeping flight to seek; aud the I'rench 
poet is at times wanting especially in that control which in Shalk- 
speare tempers the rush of passion and produces sublimity without 
a touch of extravagance or an approach to the absurd. Yet, for 
vastness of conception, power of expression, variety of mood, and 
penetration of character combined, there are very few modern 
peets we can think of who rival M. Hugo. In his present volumes 
there are many instances of the grandeur and daring of thought 
which the poet can convey to his readeis in words every one of 
which is full and eloquent; there are not a few examples of his 
biting faculty of satire and epigram, and there is a special de- 
velopment of that tender appreciation of the beauty of childhood 
which we may expect to see yet further developed in the forth- 
coming L’Art dctre Grandpére. In giving prominence to this, 
M. Hugo has shown a wisdom which does not always belong to 
poets in their old age. Instead of drawing upon the recollection 
of past emotions, he has written from present experience, and pro- 
duced poems as tragic in their depth of pathos as his earlier works 
were in their fire and passion. 

The volumes open with a poem called “ La Vision d’ou est sorti 
ce Livre,” in which the vastness of the poet's imagination is as 
evident and finds as full an expression as ever before :— 

J’eus un réve ; le mur des siécles m’apparut, 

C’était de la chair vive avec du granit brut, 

Une immobilité faite d’inqui¢tude, 

Un édifice ayant un bruit de multitude. 

* * * 

Parfois V’éclair faisait sur la paroi livide 

Luire des millions de faces tout & coup. 

Je voyais la ce Kien que nous appelons Tout. 

Les rois, les dieux, la gloire et la loi, les passages 

Des générations & vau-l’eau dans les ages ; 

Et devant mon regard se prolongeaient sans fin 

Les fiéaux, les douleurs, ignorance, la faim, 

La superstition, la science, histoire 

Comme a perte de vue une fagade noire. 
As the poet continues to look steadfastly at the vision, it becomes 
clearer ; the chaos resolves itself into an order in which he dis- 
tinguishes the past history of the world, until 

sur la vision lugubre, et sur moi-méme, 

Que j’y voyais ainsi qu’au fond d’un miroir bléme, 

La vie immense ouvrait ses difformes rameaux: 

Je contemplai les fers, les voluptes, les maux, 

La, mort, les avatars et les métempsycoses, 

Et dans l’obscur taillis des étres et des choses 

Je regardais rider, noir, riant, l’ceil en feu, 

Satan, ce braconnier de la forét de Dieu. 
Then comes the shock of two opposing spirits, those of the 
Oresteia and of the Apocalypse, tor whose advent the heavens | 
seem to make a way ; and as they pass, the one crying “ Fatalité!” | 
the other “ Dieu!” the vision trembles and breaks up; and, when 
it reappears again— 

Ce n’était plus ee mur, prodigieux, complet, 

Oi: le destin avec Vinfini s’uccouplait— 
it was like a vast burying-ground, full of images of inevitable 
death and destruction :— 

Seulement l’avenir continuait d’éclore 

Sur ces vestiges noirs qu’un pale orient fore, 

Et se levait avee un air d’astre, au milieu 

D’un nuage oi, sans voir de toudre, on sentait Dieu. 


* La Légende des Siécles, Par Victor Hugo. Nouvelle Série. Paris: 


This is followed by a hymn of great beauty to “La Terre,” 
in which we may note for their terse power of imagery the lines— 
Et Péclair front vivant qui, lorsqu’il brille et fuit, 
Tout ensemble épouvante et rassure la Nuit, 
A force @’effrayants sourires. 
Then comes “ Suprématie,” in which Vayou, Agni, and Indra, the 
gods of the wind, fire, and space, boasting of their limitless 
powers, are confronted by an apparition of light, who lays at their 
feet a blade of straw, and bids them exercise their strength on 
that. Vayon raises a tremendous storm, in which the whole 
universe seems to tremble, and Agni sets the world in flames, 
while the straw remains unhurt at their feet. Indra vaunts his 
power of seeing everything that exists:— 
Lamitre, je te dis que j’embrasse tout 1’étre 
Toi-méme, entends-tu bien, tu ne peux disparaitre 
De mon regard, jamais éclipsé ni décru! 
A peine eut-il parlé qu’elle avait disparu. 
“Entre Géants et Dieux” contains the defiance of the gods by 
one of the giants whuse cave they approach, and “ Les Temps 
Paniques,” which describes the change under the rule of the gods 
from the simple loveliness of life on the earth to a reign of terror 
in which three rivers, Styx, Alpheus, and Stympialus, fled under- 
ground, and in which 
Les vagues voix du soir murmurent “ Oublions ! ” 
L’absence des géants attriste les lions. 

These two poems are followed by one of considerable length, 
called “Le Titan,” which is full of beauty and power, The giant 
Phtos has been bound by the gods and shut up under Olympus. 
He ponders over his imprisonment, and with a sudden effort 
breaks his bonds. “en, digging a way with his strong hands, and 
breaking down all obstacles, he penetrates deeper and deeper into 
the earth, until through an opening he sees “ l’autre cété monstrueux 
de la Terre.” Te sees by degrees spread out before him a whole 
universe of worlds—* des millions d’enfers et de paradis ”—beyond 
them a limitless gulf, and 

A travers i’épaisseur d’une brume éternelle 
Dans on ne sait quelle ombre énorme, une prunelle! 
Then he burst suddenly among the gods laughing and feasting on 
Olympus, “et leur cria terrible; O dieux, il est un Dieu!” ‘a 

It would be impossible, for want of space, to speak of every 
poem in M. Hugo’s volumes, and from “Le Titan” we must 

on to “ Aide offerte & Majorien prétendant a l’Empire,” which is 
remarkable for its extraordinary dramatic force. In a dialogue of 
some thirty odd lines between two speakers, the poet conveys 
a singularly vivid impression of the irresistible force of the horde 
which fills the plain in Germany where the scene is laid, and the 
revelation that their leader is Attila comes with admirable effect 
in the last line. “ Le Romancero du Cid,” which takes up a good 
deal of the division of the book called ‘ Aprés les Dieux les Rois,” 
is written in a metre and spirit of which the first stanza may serve 
as an example :— 

Vous ne m’allez qu’a la hanche, 

Quoique altier et hasardeux, 

Vous étes petit, roi Sanche ; 

Mais le Cid est grand pour deux. 
The same idea is finely kept up throughout ; but the work suffers, 
as do many others in the volumes, from the poet’s habit of taking 
for granted that his readers are well up in the out-of-the-way 
names of Spanish legend which he must have collected with 
infinite pains. ‘ Welf, Castellan d’Osbor,” is a short drama in six 
scenes, which «ee Otho IIL, of Germany, and otber princes, 
accompanied by Pope Sylvester, offering every kind of honour and 
advancement to Welf if he will give up the gloomy tower which 
he is resolved to hold against them, and join himself to their forces. 
He refuses in a sombre and scornful speech ; the tower is unassail- 
eble; the princes and their troops retire, but take up an ambush. 
A little beggar girl, cold, hungry, triendless, passes by and demands 
shelter. Welf lets down the drawbridge to take her in, and is 
instantly surrounded by his foes, while the crowd which has 
before adored him as a god heaps every kind of insult upon him. 
The dark grandeur of the forest and the lonely tower, the shallow 
+ sag ofthe Empire, the infinite courage and tendernessof Welf, 
the different types of the fickle mob—all these are brought before 
the reader’s mind with a marvellous art and concentrated power. 
Perhaps the least happy of all the poems in the two volumes is 
“L’Aigle du Casque,” which comes soon after “ Welf.” This is a 
combat between Comte Angus and Lord Tiphaine of Scotland ; 
and among other strange facts which come out in the course of the 

m, it may be noted that Hecla is plainly visible from Lord 
Tiphaine’s domain in Scotland. There is an irresistible sense of 
incongruity and absurdity about the whole work, and the end, 
which aims at a sublime terror, is nothing but childish. Tiphaine 
pursues the young Count in a chase conducted on the gigantic 

seale in which M. Hugo delights, and finally kills him, upon which 
the brass eagle on Tiphaine’s helmet takes all nature to witness 
that Tiphaine is a bad man, and tears him to pieces. 

“ L’Epopée du Ver,” with which the second volume opens, is 
charged with a biting eloquence and fire, and its gloomy tendeney 
is relieved by the address trom the poet to the worm which follows 
it. The poem is, however, disfigured here and there by images 
which are somewhat too revolting. One stanza, which brings out 
the writer's power of satire, may be quoted :— 

C’est parce qu’en ma nuit j’ai mangé vos victoires, 

C’est parce que je suis composé de vos gloires, 
Dont l’éclat retentit 

De toutes vos fiertés, de toutes vos durées, 

De toutes vos grandeurs tour & tour dévorées, 
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“Masferrer ” is another form of the idea expressed in “Welf,” with a 
different conclusion. The three finest poems in the second volume, 
and we are disposed to think the most perfect in the whole collec- 
tion, are “ Le Cimetiére d’Eylau,” “Guerre Civile,” and “ Petit 
Paul.” The first of these conveys with extraordinary force and 
vividness the story told to the writer by his uncle of the battle in 
which he, with a hundred and twenty men, kept the cemetery 
which was the pivot of the contest. The recital is full of keen 
touches of character as well as of magnificent description. After 
hours of steadfast opposition to shot and shell, 

Sondain le feu cessa, la nuit sembla moins noire, 

El l’on criait: Victoire! et je crisi! Victoire! 

J’apergus des clartés qui s’approchaient de nous. 

Sanglant, sur une main et sur les deux genoux 

Je me trainai : je ais :—Voyons oii nous en sommes. 

J’ajoutai :—Debout, tous! Et je comptai mes hommes. 

—Présent! dit le sergent.—Présent ! dit le gamin. 

Je vis mon colonel venir, l’épée en main. 

—Par qui donc la bataille a-t-elle été gagnée ? 

—Par vous, dit-il.—La neige était de sang baignée. 

Il reprit :—C'est bien vous, Hugo ? c’est votre voix ? 

—Oui.—Combien de vivants étes-vous ici ?—Trois. 

In “ Guerre Civile ” the crowd has seized a soldier, who replies to 
their insults with calm contempt, and walks disdainfully among 
the bodies which he himself may have shot down. He is being 
hurried to death when 

Un enfant apparut. Un enfant de six ans; 

Ses deux bras se dressaient suppliants, menagants. 

Tous criaient :—Fusillez le mouchard ! Qu’on l’assomme! 

Et l'enfant se jeta dans les jambes de homme. 

Et dit, ayant au front le rayon baptismal : 

—Péere, je ne veux pas qu’on te fasse de mal ! 
The child refuses to leave his father, who persuades his captors 
to pretend that they are taking a friendly walk, and sends his son 
home reassured— 

Nous sommes & notre aise & présent, tuez-moi, 

Dit le ptre aux vainqueurs ; ou voulez-vous que j‘aille? 

Alors dans cette foule ot grondait la bataille, 

On entendit passer un immense frisson, 

Et le peuple cria: Rentre dans ta maison ! 

In “ Petit Paul” is found the full expression of that depth of 
tenderness and pathos of which we have spoken above. The motive 
of the poem—the cruelty of a stepmother to a child who has been 
his grandfather's idol—has been often taken before; but it may be 
doubted whether the intensity of pathos with which M. Hugo 
has treated it has ever been approached. To remove any line 
from its proper place in a 
audacious; but, for the sake of one expression, we cannot resist 


quoting these four lines describing Paul in his stepmother's | 


house :— 
Tl prenait dans un coin, & terre, ses repas, 
Il était devenu muet, ne parlait pas, 
Ne pleurait plus. L’enfance e-t parfois sombre et forte. 
Souvent il regardait lugubrement la porte. 
What the catastrophe of the poem is may be guessed from this— 
the tragic beauty of its expression by the poet cannot be imagined 
without reading it. 


_ SELLAR’S VIRGIL.* 


— book is an attempt to gather up and present in a compre- 
hensive form what is known and has been said about Virgil 
and the influences under which he wrote. Mr. Sellar’s former 
volume had given good hopes that he would undertake this great 
labour and perform it well; and we have to thank him for a 
volume which, after all deductions, is the most important effort 
that has yet been made to interpret Virgil for modern readers. 
Sainte-Beuve’s well-known Litude was at most a study of the 
Eneid ; and, full of charm as it is, it leaves even on the Aineid 
much to be said. The great French critic knew too much of 
literature in general to know any department exhaustively. 


poem so perfect as this is perhaps | 


Conington, too, in his edition had above all things to edit, 
and from the nature of the case his criticism is a criticism | 
of details. Mr. Nettleship in his Suggestions, Mr. Green in 
his little Virgilian Study—these and many other short essays 
had really only pointed the way to a larger work that might 
include them And indeed the last charge that any one would | 
bring against Mr. Sellar’s volume is that it is not large enough. 
The table of contents is a massive piece of work, with its eleven | 
chapters and their careful divisions and subdivisions, exhausting | 
Virgil’s life, his poems one after another, his place in Roman lite- 
rature and in the world’s estimation. There is abundant industry 
and care here at least, whatever may be thought of the work in | 
other respects. | 
As is fitting in a volume which professes to be only the first of 
two that are to give a complete account of all the Augustan poets 
and so to continue his former work on the Roman Poets of the | 
ic), Mr. Sellar begins with a full-length review of the 
Augustan age in its literary aspect. Without much pretence of 
independent research, he deepens and widens the received idea of 
that age by bringing to bear upon it all that has been 
recently said on such subjects as the deification of the Emperor, 
the sentiment of nature, and the intluence of Alexandrine poetry. 
English readers who are rot professed students have in this gene- 


* The Roman Poets of the A Age.— Virgil. By W. Y. Sellar, 
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ration taken their impression of the Virgilian circ.e mainly from 
Dean Merivale; but Dean Merivale’s account of the influences at 
work was written twenty years ago, and took little account of 
the labours of foreign scholars. What Jahn has said of the 
fine art of that time, of the Livian statue of Augustus, of the 
cameos and other gems; what Helbig has said of the influences 
which made Pompeii beautiful—this is the kind of information 
that Mr. Sellar has striven to embody. His view is that the 
literary men who represent to us the Augustan age—novi homines 
one and all, and thus opposed to the whole sentiment of the 
literary men of the former generation—were the result partly of 
the general enthusiasm in favour of peace and order, manipulated 
with wonderful skill by the Emperor and his minister, partly of 
the unprecedented accumulation of wealth in Rome, and partl 
of a peculiar literary culture derived from Greek artists and Gree. 
writers of an age when the bloom was gone. And the reasons for 
the sudden development of poetry rather than of the more 
native “ oratory, history, and didactic disquisition” are in their 
turn to be sought for in the circumstances of the time. Despotism 
destroys political eloquence, and, if it chooses, can destroy history 
and political speculation. But poetry, as Edgar Quinet has said, 
“is the last form of literature to wither under a despotism,” 
though it withers not the less certainly in the end. In the case 
of the Augustan poets, not only had the mechanical difficulties of 
their art been overcome in the preceding age, but an idea of 
dazzling splendour was present to their minds, and for one short 
generation the Empire was a thought not of “dull oppression,” 
but of “inspiring novelty,” to men full of a sense of the new 
possibilities opened for Italy and Rome, and full of the new taste 
for Greek letters. 

Before turning to Virgil’s poems in detail, Mr. Sellar spends 
two well-filled chapters on the poet’s place in Roman literature 
and on his life. On the latter subject nothing very new is added 
to what criticism had before extracted from Donatus and the 
other biographers, and from Virgil’s own references to himself and 
his contemporaries’ allusions to him. But the author has put 
out all his strength in the former chapter, which contains not 
only a sketch of the history of Virgil's reputation, but Mr. Sellar’s 
own views of Virgil as a “ representative” poet, and as one of the 
great poetsof the world. Someinterestingremarks precede these more 
dogmatic sections; for instance, where the decline in Virgil’s fame 
during the century before 1850 is partly accounted for by the say- 
ing that Voltaire and the French of his day “ were interested in 
other ages in so far as they appeared to be like their own,” while 
the modern critic “ feels an imaginative interest in nascent or ob- 
scure civilizations "—in other words, is interested in other ages in so 
far as they are unlike his own. Hence Virgil, in an age like that 
of our fathers, is likely to be obscured by Homer, who, besides the 
ineffaceable charm of originality, has the mille annos which make 
all the difference between an age that stimulates modern curiosity 
and one that echoes the modern time. The beginning of this cen- 
tury, Mr. Sellar also reminds us, was an era when men desired “ to 
escape from the exhausted atmosphere of literary tradition, and to 
return again to the simplicity of nature and human feeling.” 
Hence the great English and German poets who characterize that 
time are men who draw much from Greek sources, and very little 
from Roman, the genius of which is “ more in harmony with eras 
of established order and of adherence to custom.” 

But now that, as we regard it, a healthier and more scientific 
spirit has come into existence than either the spirit of con- 
ventional admiration or the spirit of conventional depreciation, 
the world begins to turn back to Virgil with an interest as strong 
as that of Addison and Voltaire, though its grounds may be 
different. Not because he is the rival of Homer in “ the inspired 
poetry of heroic action,” but because he is, in the first place, the 
embodiment and representative of all that is great in the Roman 
Imperial idea and in Roman culture, and, in the second, the 
supreme example of a peculiar type of imagination, and one of 
the greatest masters of style in literature, Virgil has definitively 
taken his piace as the chief of Roman writers, and as one of the 
four or five great poets of the world. ‘To how many has 
it been given to seize and sum up, and present in the 


| perfect manner of the great artist, the very essence, the vital 
| spirit of their age, and that age one of the decisive ages of the 


world’s history ? Whether such an age is like or unlike our own, 
the modern judgment on such an achievement must be that the 
man who does it is one of the great ones of literature; nay, if we 
are to have comparisons, that he who with all the pleasure-giving 
skill of the artist presents an idea so varied and comprehensive as 
the Roman idea, is hardly less, in spite of the mille annos, than the 
poet of the Iliad, with its picture of elementary human passions 
and its simple story. Mr. Sellar takes great pains to show how 
this “ representative” character belongs to Virgil; indeed the 
sections in which he tries to demonstrate this may be called 


| the ceutral sections of his book, determining as they do the lines 


of the more detailed examination of Virgil’s separate poems that 
follows. The poet represents, he says, the idea of the destiny and 
genius of Rome; the sentiment, newly rising into prominence in 
his day, of Italy as one country and the common home of 
Rome’s best beloved children ; the political feeling of the time, 
when “faith in the Republic had become impracticable”; the 
tenderer religion of the time, when pietas meant both “ piety” 
and “pity,” both love to God and good will towards men; the 
learning of the time, philosophic, antiquarian, sacerdotal ; the art 
of the time, with its too careful study of Greek models, its over- 
reflectiveness, its perfection that had within it a seed of decay. 
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The separate examination of each poem, into which our space does 
not allow us to follow Mr. Sellar, is a development of this view of 


Virgil. 

It is difficult to select characteristic passages for quotation from 
Mr. Sellar’s book, though here and there we come upon a passage 
where the thought is singularly definite as well as true, and is 

in a crisp and clear manner. For example, of the two 
aspects of Nature which the Georgics and the Eclogues present :— 

In the Georgics, the sense of the relation of Nature to human energy 
imparts greater nobleness to the conception. She > ory there, not only in 
her majesty and beauty, but as endowed with a soul and will. She stands 
to man at first in the relation of an antagonist: but, by compliance with 
her conditions, he subdues her to his will, and finds in her at last a just and 
beneficent helpmate. Inthe Eclogues she takes rather the form of an 
enchantress, who, by the charm of her outward mien and her freely-offered 
gifts, fascinates him into a life of indolent repose. If the one poem may in 
a sense be described as the “glorification of labour,” the other might be 
described as the “ glorification of the dolce fur niente” of [talian lite. 

Or, again, of the likeness and yet contrast between Virgil and 
Lucretius :— 

The secret of the power of Lucretius as an interpreter of Nature lies in 
his recognition of the sublimity of natural law in ordinary phenomena. The 
secret of Virgil’s power lies in the insight and long-practised meditation 
through which he abstracts the single element of beauty from common 
sights and the ordinary operations of industry. 


But we can hardly say that the general effect of the book on the 
reader is that which is produced by passages so clear as these. 
For the most part, the four hundred pages in which Mr. Sellar has 
treated Virgil lay him open to the charge of diffuseness, of dwell- 
ing too long upon the obvious, of going too little below the 
surface. For example, the section from which we have quoted 
the former of the two passages, the section on “ Truth of Feeling 
in the Eclogues,” is twice as long as it need be, and some of the 
remarks that introduce it tremble too near the verge of commonplace 
to be admissible in a writer of Mr. Sellar’s powers. No doubt 
to write a really effective book upon Virgil is one of the most ditli- 
cult tasks a man can set himself; the poet is far too well known 
for the world to tolerate anything but the most exceptional treat- 
ment of him. The keenest historical imagination, the power of 
receiving and communicating a perfectly definite impression, a 
horror of “ vain repetitions”"—these are indispensable qualities to 
the critic whose opinions of Virgil are in any way to be accepted 
as final. If Mr. Sellar does not possess all these qualities, he 
certainly possesses adequate learning, although his book contains 
no history of Virgilian manuscripts or of Virgilian emendation ; 
and he has a methodical way of going to work which produces 
its effect. The result, as we have said, is that he has written the 
most comprehensive book on Virgil that exists in English. But 
whether it is to be accepted as the best and last word that 
criticism has to say upon Virgil is another question. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE.* 


C would be little to the purpose to compare this tale with the 
ordinary novels about India. With one or two striking ex- 
ceptions, even the good ones among them seldom rise above the 
level of mediocrity; they might pass for third-rate productions of 
the London season, with a tiger hunt, a badminton party, and a 
view of the Snowy Range thrown in, by way of local colouring. 
Their India is simply Belgravia with a turban and chuddur. This, 
however, is a real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly under- 
stands his subject. At the beginning of the story we are shown 
the villagers of Dhupnagar working themselves into a state of ex- 
citement about the apostasy of Krishna Chandra, son of Ramanath 
Gossain, the owner or hereditary guardian of the local temple and its 
far-famed miraculous dinga. If it were a vile Sudra whose morals and 
religion had been spoiled by the foreign kine-eaters of the Calcutta 
University it would have mattered little ; but a high-born Brahmin, 
the destined guardian of the dinga, it was horrible! The chief 
men of the village—Three Shells, the moneylender ; Prosunno, the 
lawyer; and Gangooly, the gossiping, consequential, good-natured 
headman—are hit off very cleverly; aud there is also humour in 
the account of how the opposition were induced to consent to the 
prosecution, for the simple reason that they were deep in the books 
of the moneylender, who was in love with Radha, with whom 
i was in love. The perplexity of the villagers is extreme; 
for what would become of their pilgrim tratlic if the Gossain left 
the village, taking the dinga with him? The question, however, 
was settled in the temple grounds, whither the sly villagers had 
deputed their two most unpopular members, the lawyer and the 
moneylender. With the prompt sarcasm for which he is often 
distinguished in the course of the story, Ramanath silences the 
lawyer, who had himself been taught by the kine-killers ; and he dis- 
of Three Shells by telling him a story. Two years ago, said he, a 

min pilgrim lay dying of hunger and thirst in the pagoda tope 
close by. In his last moments he revealed to the priest the fear- 
ful crimes of which he had been guilty. He had come irom Lootna 
—“a place you may perhaps have heard of. But what ails you, 
Three Shells? You look as if you were going to faint. The sun 
is too strong for you. Sit a little further back into the shade, man.” 
“ He had led a terrible life had that Brahmin,” continued the priest, 
“but he told me of an accomplice who was even more steeped in 
crime than he was. This person was——” “Dog and son of a 
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dog,” exclaimed Ramanath, starting to his legs, as Three Shells 
with a howl of despair prostrated himself before him, and 
attempted to kiss his feet, “pollute not with your un- 
hallowed lips the feet of a pure Brahmin. Back, wretch, lest 
I blast thee with a look.” As the Mahajun sneaked out 
of the compound, Ramanath informed him that he had 
placed a sealed copy of the above little story in the hands 
of a trusty friend, who would deliver it to the English ma- 
gistrate “in the event,” said the priest drily, “of anythi 
unusual happening to me—that is, if I were to be suddenly fo 
dead, or the like.” Dhupnagar was cheated of its punchayet; but 
the reader anticipates how necessary the ion of the packet, 
and the priest’s death, have become to the moneylender’s peace of 
mind. His villain, Mohun, will strangle Ramanath; for Three 
Shells himself “ cannot carry another priest on his conscience” ; 
and then he will poison Mohun, “ for there can be no sin in putting 
such a scoundrel out of the world”; next he will foreclose the 
mortgage on the spendthrift Rajah’s property; then tempt the 
roud Kristo to give him his daughter, as a reward for remitting 
bis debts; and, finally, he will die a Rai Bahadoor, after having won 
the favour of Government by his contributions to district roads and 
female schools. But to return to Ramanath. Without concealing his 
grief, he received Krishna with all the old tenderness. He bided his 
time. He never expostulated with him ina way to arouse his pride 
or rekindle his enthusiasm. The old man was also master of a kindly 
satire which even a stronger apostle than Krishna would find it 
hard to resist. But the priest’s surest weapon was his son’s love 
for Radha. How could an out-caste marry her, or support her if 
he did; for Ramanath’s wealth morally, if not legally, soothe to 
the temple, over which an apostate never could preside. Rama- 
nath left the young enthusiast to brood in solitude. He cut off 
his supplies of vanity—refused him the gratification of martyrdom. 
It was most humiliating. Did not the Calcutta mob stone Mr. 
Chattergee when he turned Christian? And yet the blockheads 
| of Dhupnagar considered Krishna Chandra Gossain—the crack 
| Student of his year—too insignificant for lapidation:—“In fact 
Krishna felt quite angry with the latitudinarianism of his towns- 
folk, and began to think there would be but small benefit in 
teachiny them a new faith when they cared so very little for their 
present creed.” But perhaps Krishna found some consolation in 
the martyrdom of his final surrender. The only drop of bitterness 
in Ramanath’s cup of happiness was the necessity of sacrificing 
the happiness of his beloved daughter-in-law Chakwi, whose 
chances of winning Krishna’s affections would vanish on the intro- 
duction of a second wife. For Ramanath was tender-hearted ; he 
could never bear to see a woman cry—so very unlike his “dear 
father—peace be with him!—who would beat his wives until the 
Zenana rang with wailing, like a burning-ghat at burial-time.” 
The chapters on Krishna Agonistes are a good delineation of 
the conflict and interplay between passion, worldiy interest, and high 
ideals. They alsocontain many vivid sketches of Hindoo domestic 
life. Especially striking is the picture of the haughty, high-born 
Radha, stately and beautiful as an Apsara from Indra’s heaven, 
and with her secret scorn for the bookish, sheepish youth to 
whom the elder folks are about to transfer her like a parcel of 
goods. But the Fates spoiled Ramanath’s little plot. In the dead 
of night Krishna overheard an impassioned conversation between 
her and Afzul Khan. We are told that the stone wall of Radha’s 
garden gave Krishna more support at that moment than the two 
million and odd gods of his tathers; and that Krishna broke 
off the match without assigning any cause. We are now in 
the thick of Mr. Allardyce’s plots and counter-plots. By the 
machinations of Preonath, the native deputy magistrate, 
Radha’s third and last lover, Afzul Khan—the handsome, wild 
scapegrace—was put under lock and key on the charge of having 
shared in certain robberies which had lately taken place, one of 
them at Radha’s father’s house. Then comes a characteristic scene 
of Hindoo superstition, in which poor Chakwi visits a witch, 
from whom she procures a love-philtre wherewith to subdue 
Krishna, Afzul’s father is also there—his object being to poison 
his son, so as to save him the disgrace of hanging, or of transporta- 
tion, which is worse. Radha's passionate grief over the dying 
Afzul is described with great force. Afzul, however, came to. 
He had swallowed the wrong dose. It was Ramanath Gossain who 
accidentally drank themixture intended for hisson,and in a few hours 
his funeral pyre lighted up the waters of the Gungapootra, whilst 
Three Shells greedily listened to the sound of wailing, and watched 
the smoke with ferocious delight glancing in his rat’s eyes. Buta 
fate as tragic and sudden soon fell on Three Shells himself. For, 
scorning her country’s conventionalities, and throwing her old 
pride to the winds, Radha breaks in on the court assembled to try 
Afzul, and explains the true cause of his presence in her 
father’s compound. And, to crown all, the robberies were there 
and then brought home to two professional thieves in the money- 
lender's secret employ, by Mr. Romesh Chunder Roy, who, having 
been sent by the Calcutta Brahmoists to examine into the facts of 
Krishna's apostasy, had discovered certain secrets of Dhu 
life. Three Shells tied ; and next day he lost his path in the jungle. 
His wild flight from a tiger was arrested by a precipice at the 
foot of which stood Afzul and another pursuer. The brute seized 
Three Shells, who clung to the edge; a shot brought them to terra 
Jivma; and the two man-eaters speedily ape in each other’s 
? 


embrace. Afzul, of course, married Rad and Krishna forsook 
the Empyrean and Saraswati, the Goddess of Wisdom, for his 
ancestral acres and Chakwi. 

The Mahajun’s death, no doubt, looks sensational, and its cire 
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cumstances of time and place seem rather improbable ; and it might 
be plausibly urged that the development of the story depends on 
an unaccountable sin of omission, and an improbable sin of com- 
mission. But, apart from this, the story presents an interesting 
icture of Hindoo life and character, though perhaps Anglo- 

dians alone will fully appreciate its fidelity. ow appropriate 
to the man and the occasion is the attitude of Lejoy, the 
match-maker, as, with his head on one side, a flower daiutily 
held to the tip of his nose, his eyes half-closed, and a placid 
smile on his countenance, he stands listening unperceived 
outside a group of villagers gossiping about the Krishna- 
Radha business! All through the story Bejoy is just the man 
whose soul, in a past stage of his existence, might have inhabited 
the body of a cat. His step is feline. When pleased, he utters inar- 
ticulate sounds like the purring of a cat. You almost expect him 
to rub himself against your legs. To look at him, “you 
could have almost sworn he had made his toilet by lick- 
ing himself only half an hour before.” The most amusing 
character in the story is Mr. Roy, the barrister and —-, 
whose eccentricities and irreverent remarks on the holy 
cow so horrified the simple folk of Dhupnagar. Then there 
is Ramanath Gossain, whom one loves to imagine sitting cross- 
legged in his temple-porch, as he contemplatively smokes his 
hookah, after the rosy dawn, and in the dreamy eve; the fine old 

riest, with his shrewd notions on men and things, his kindly, 
ignified, and persuasive ways, but withal his quiet, dry sarcasm 

for the hypocrites rash enough to provoke it. Ramanath is the best 
~~ of the old-fashioned Hindoo ; just as Krishnaand Mr. Roy and 

e “ Dipty ” are respectively exact types of 
revolutionary or Young Bengal; and all four ought to be studied 
in conjunction. Mr, Allardyce makes his Baboos personally in- 
teresting in spite of their meanness, their duplicity, or their 
shallow conceit. It would be absurd to feel angry with Mr. 
Roy; his unfailing good humour and _ self-possession dis- 
arm your resentment at his amazing impudence; and you 
can only laugh at him when, after a snubbing that would 
settle most men, he walks cheerily off, whistling a cockney 
air and twirling his gold-headed cane. Next to Ramanath 
and Krishna, the best-drawn character is perhaps Agha, the 
Khyberee, the rough, wild, yet tender-hearted Orson, who 
seriously thought of slaying an infidel or two by way of in- 
voking the compassion of Allah on. the imprisoned Afzul, but 
who finally decided on trying a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
holy saint, and began his prayer in the following blunt and 
straightforward sentence :—“ Oh blessed Pir Murtaza Ali Khan, 
an Afghan yourself, and knowing how difficult it is foran Afghan 
to do right, have mercy on the vilest and humblest of your 
slaves.” And then, after denouncing himself as “ worse than a 
dog of dirt and a cat of clay”; “worse than the Nawab of 
Panch Pahar’s little, brown, spavined gelding”; and “ worse than 
the rotten old rock that lies between Dhupnagar and Milkiganj, on 
the banks of the Gungapootra,” he concludes:—“* Wherefore, Oh 
blessed Pir Murtaza Ali Khan, seeing that thou art so holy, and I 
am so vile, do what is needful. What use of more? Ameen.” The 
description of Agha’s ruminations on the unsatisfactory order of 
things in general is highly humorous. Another agreeable charac- 
teristic of Mr. Allardyce’s work is the absence of any appearance 
of effort. Only in one instance is a description overdone :— 

The Gungapootra came gliding slowly down to the bottom of the valley, 
sweeping with its waters now tle one side now the other, as the robes of a 
queen are tossed from side to side as she paces the palace hall ; throwing up 
huge mounds of silt as it slowly doubles the corner of Milkiganj, &c. 


The simile is quite in the Oriental spirit ; but the abruptness of the 
transition from pictorial drapery to alluvial deposit almost suggests 
the substitution of silk for silt. 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR.* 


_ painstaking and accurate author of this work has put before 
himself a very distinct issue. He is not exactly engaged in a 
process of rehabilitation. He is determined, if possible, to show that 
the splendid maritime achievements to which we owe the discovery 
of America and Australia, the sea route to India, China, and the 
Moluccas, and the circumnavigation of the globe, all compressed 
into a century, were in reality due to the imagination and perse- 
verance of a single man. As the great-grandson of ‘our own 
Edward III., as the grandson of John of Gaunt, as the son of his 
poy vans Philippa and of Joao, one of the best kings that ever sat 
on the throne of Portugal, Prince Henry, termed “ the Navigator,” 
has a special claim on the respect and remembrance of Englishmen. 
This Prince was born, fortunately, at a time when the world had 
just begun to wake up from a long slumber, and Mr. Major has 
shown, by a good deal of research, how King Joao vanquished the 
) in the battle of Aljubarrota, formed an alliance with 
land, forced the Mussulmans to evacuate the town and citadel 

of Ceuta, and then allowed his sons, more than one of whom were 
men of eminence, to give that attention to travel and maritime ex- 
ploration which in so short a — enlarged the whole horizon of 
litics, science, and trade. We do not make out that Prince 
Resey is entitled himself to take rank as a discoverer. What 


* The Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and their Resulis. By 


Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., Keeper of the Department of Maps and 
the British Museum, &e. London: Sampson Low. & 
1877. 


Mr. Major claims for his hero is that he successfully stimulated 
and directed the energies of his own and other races; that, on 
the bleak promontory of Sagres, swept by the winds of the 
Atlantic and unrelieved by vegetation, he passed years in studying 
imperfect maps, and in perfecting inadequate instruments ; that, by 
a judicious liberality, he ensured to his country the services 
of able seamen of all nations; and that, in a life of less than 
seventy years, he fairly placed Portugal for a time at the head of 
the pioneers of the world. We admit that the author has made 
out a very good case, and we may say of his work, as a lite 
production, that it tells us a great deal in a moderate compass. 
the narrative has occasionally a dry antiquarian flavour about it; 
if the pages teem with such names as Pedro and Diego, Perestrella, 
Balthazar, and Bartosa; if there is a certain sameness in the ac- 
counts of stormy Capes, furious seas, low lines of coasts fringed 
with palm-trees and cultivated by hostile Moors or tattoed and 
suspicious negroes, these characteristics are only what we must 
expect. But the author is never grandiloquent, never loses sight 
of his premisses and proofs, and never writes for effect ; and now 
and then, in his descriptions of strange customs and gesticulating 
and naked combatants, there is a freshness and a simplicity which 
take us back to Herodotus and Defoe. 

There is, of course, a family likeness in all the experiences of 


| these hardy seamen; and the Portuguese, being good Roman 


Catholics, seem to have been honestly actuated quite as much by 
the hope of introducing Christianity among barbarous tribes as by a 
thirst for new conquests. Wherever they landed they appear to have 
first plauted the standard of their country, and then to have carved 
across. Their next endeavour ordinarily was to win over some of 
the negroes and carry them back to Portugal. But these benevo- 
lent motives were not seldom misconstrued, and there are one or 
two ugly stories of artifices resorted to by the explorers which 
were met with forcible retaliation by the natives. Barrenness of 
results only appears to have had the eflect of sharpening invention 
and furnishing fres’: incentives to energy ; and, with all our modern 
amplitude of resources and wealth of knowledge, we must admire 
the courage and skill which carried frail ships, provided with un- 
scientific instruments, round dangerous Capes and over tem- 
ae oceans in safety to their unknown ports. Indeed this 

ok has more than once reminded us of Macaulay’s warning 
against the habit of looking at ancient transactions by the light of 
modern knowledge, and of boasting that we all know that there is 
a place called New Holland, while both Columbus and Gama went 
to their graves in ignorance of the fact. 

We shall cu leavour to condense some of the chapters in which 
Mr. Major shuws how, step by step, the Portuguese crept 
along the vast coast of Africa, got past the Cape of Good Hope, 
and eventually founded an empire in India, where their career 
as explorers ended and that of administrators did not — 
There is an old tradition that Madeira was really dis- 
covered by an Englishman named Machin, who fell in 
love with a young lady of good family, carried her off 
in spite of her parents, was driven to the island in an 
attempt to evade pursuit and reach France, and died there 
with his mistress, the survivors just managing to reach the 
coast of Africa, where they were taken prisoners by the Moors. 
This book shows’ that one of Machin’s crew, a Spaniard named 
Juan de Morales, was ransomed by Spanish intervention, and 
eventually found his way into tke service of Priuce Henry, who 
sent out one of his navigators, Gonsalves Zarco, to re-discover the 
island and colonize it for Portugal. The name of the Englishman 
Machin is still retained in a part of Madeira called Machico, while 
Funchal, we are told, is derived from the Portuguese Funcho, or 
fennel, with which the place abounds. We like to hear of the 
contemporaneous account of abundant water and wood, of the 
jackdaws and the sea-wolves which gave their names to places 
either in Madeira itself or the lesser island of Porto Santo ; of the 
introduction of the sugar cane, and of those celebrated vineyards 
which, though they recently have ceased to fill our cellars, only 
thirty years after their introduction displayed bunches of three 
or four palms in length, which toa Venetian navigator appeared 
“the most beautiful sight in the world,” and of a prolitic rabbit, 
which littered so copiously that her descendants ate up all the 
vegetable cultivation and became a positive pest. But it rather 
taxes our faith to believe that when certain dense forests in the in- 
terior of the island were set on fire, in order to save labour and to 
clear a passage, they continued to burn unextinguished for the 
space of seven years. After the discovery of Madeira a great deal 
of time and labour was spent in doubling Cape Bojador, exploring 
the country of the Tawny Moors, passing the Senegal, moving south- 
wards along the Gold Coast, and preparing the way for the triumphs 
of Dias and Gama. The author takes occasion to show clearly 
that the group of the Azores, though marked on an early Genoese 
map of 1351 found in 4 library at Florence, were not known to 
the Portuguese at all till 1432, nor colonized till some years sub- 
sequently. And there seems to be some controversy as to the 


| precise date of discovery between the Flemings and the Portu- 


guese, into which we do not care to enter; but we may remark 
that Mr. Major effectually explodes the tradition about an eques- 
trian statue, with letters in the Phoenician or some unknown lan- 
guage, which pointed to the existence of a new world across the 
Atlantic. 

Passing over these topics, we come to the remarkable enter- 
prise of the Veneticn Cadamost». This gentleman, when only 
twenty-two years of age, had the luck, owing to contrary wi 


, to make the acquaintance of Prince Henry, who helped to fit out 
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his ship and sent him to report on Madeira and Porto Santo, and 
to push his way still further south. In the space of some thirty- 
seven years since their discovery the islands had made a marvellous 

Goats, wild boars, and rabbits, as we have already said, 
were abundant. There was wheat enough for consumption and 
for export. Wood of great elegance and fragrancy was made into 
furniture, which was sent to Portugal, and Madeira could boast of 
eight hundred men, of whom one hundred were mounted. ‘Then 
we have an interesting account of a native potentate who pos- 
sessed the country fifty miles south of the Senegal, and to whom 
the Portuguese gave the odd title of Budomel. This worthy 
had nine wives in one place, and more or less in others, and was 
respected by his subjects, not for his rank, but for his riches and 
for “ personal strength, sense, justice, courage, and good looks.” 
He kept up great state, only showing himself to his subjects for 
one hour in the morning and a short time in the evening; and he 
allowed no one, not even his relatives, to approach him except on 
their knees and with their foreheads on the earth, something like 
the fashion countenanced in Burma. The climate, we are not 
surprised to learn, was too hot for cereals or vines; but there was 
plenty of oil and palm-wine, as well as of serpents, white ants, and 
animals of various sorts. Horses imported from Barbary could not 
stand the “ extreme heat,” which “soon killed them”; but we are 
inclined to impute the mortality, not to warmth of climate, 
which favours the high-spirited Arab, but to unsuitable food, 
such as beans and millet. South of Prince Budomel’s country 
was the Gambia, and up this they proceeded some way, but re- 
turned after an encounter with the negroes which reads very like 
a page or two of Robinson Crusoe. In a second voyage their 
motives were better appreciated, and Cadamosto proceeded some 
sixty miles up the Gambia, to the region of Batti Mansa, or King 
Batti. Fever compelled him to return after a stay of eleven 
days; but he tasted elephant’s flesh, and thought it hard and 
di ble; saw some hippopotami, and wondered at a habit, 
unknown elsewhere, of eating dog's flesh. About this time another 
captain, one Diego Gomez, went much further up the same river, or 
nearly five hundred miles, and feasted the sovereign, Nomimansa, 
in return for divers civilities, with fowls and meat and white wine 
and red, to such an extent that the guesis said to each other that 
‘no nation was better than the Christians.” We own to feeling an 
interest in this potentate, and in his wish for baptism; in his 
amazement at learning that the Christians carried on their wrists 
a bird which could catch and kill other birds; and in his longing 
for some rams, sheep, geese, and a pig; as also for two men “ who 
could construct houses, and make a survey of his city.” But the 
narrative says little more on this subject except that, some two 
years afterwards, Prince Henry sent a certain abbot, a relative 
of a cardinal, to remain with Nomimansa, and instruct him in the 
true faith. 

When Prince Henry died and was buried in the monastery at 
Batalha, in a tomb which, by reason of its exquisite design, 
if we are to believe eye-witnesses, is alone worth a journey 
to Portugal, discovery sustained a check for a time. But 
the race of enterprising uavigators was not extinct. Ling 
Affonso, as the author spells his name, leased the African trade for 
five years to Fernam Gomez, with the exception of ivory, stipu- 
lating with excellent forethought, that the lessee should be bound 
to discover annually one hundred leagues of coast. This gentle- 
man, who must not be confounded with another of a similar 
name, also discovered what we call the island of Fernando Po, 
fitted out an expedition which opened up a trade in gold dust, 
discovered the island of St. Thomas, and was the first to cross the 
equator. All this enabled Fernam to amass great wealth and 
render good service to the ge Og granted him a coat-of-arms, 
argent, three negroes’ heads collared, or, with rings in their ears 
and noses, These expeditions doubtless prepared the way for the 
final triumph of Bartholomew Dias, who actually rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope without knowing it, reached Algoa Bay, to 
which he gave the name of Santa Cruz, and returned home, 
owing to the exhaustion of his crew in mind and body, after an 
absence of just sixteen months and seventeen days. 

Mr. Major judiciously abstains from dwelling at length on such 
a comparatively well-known story as the voyage of Columbus; 
but he draws attention to the fact that that great sailor made 
several voyages to the Guinea coast in the Portuguese service, 
and married the daughter of a gentleman in the household 
of Prince Henry, whom that Prince had made Governor of Porto 
Santo, and who is credited with the introduction there of the 
progenitrix of all the rabbits. This book reminds us how it was 


that the proposal of Columbus to discover India by going due | 


west did not meet with favour at the hand of King Jojo; but, 
for the purpose of this work, it may be conceded that the Genoese 
navigator deduced his in from facts supplied by Por- 
tuguese pilots, and gathered in trips to Madeira or the Guinea 
coast. The fame of discoveries in the East and South, 
Mr. Major, in the concluding part of his work, fairly apportions be- 
tween Cabral, De Gama, and Albuquerque on the one hand, and 
Magalhaens and his comrades on the other. De Gama, stoppi 
at various points on the west and the east coast of Africa, an 
at Madagascar, then known as the Island of St. Lawrence, sighted 
the high land of Southern India, near Calicut, after a voyage of more 
than ten months, and there is agrim and prophetic irony in the first 
salutation which greeted the adventurers. “The devil take you 
for coming here; what brought you from such a distance ? ” 


reply, too, sounds oddly enough :—“ We come in search of spices 
and Qhristians.” We must leave readers to note how the torch 


| famine. 


of discovery was handed over unquenched by De Gama to 
Cabral and to Almeida, the first Viceroy of the Indies, and 
how these and others discovered Brazil, Ascension, and St. 
Helena, explored a part of Ceylon, already known by 
accounts sent overland, and at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury pushed eastward to the Moluccas and China. It is aimost 
humiliating to think that out of what might have been a noble 
inheritance, transmitted by a nation which then ener our own 
in boldness, nothing is left but a strip of country on the west coast 
of India bearing testimony to departed greatness, some three or 
four wealthy mercantile families long established at Calcutta, 
a Portuguese church or two at Hooghly and at Agra, and a 
motley assembly of humbler persons who perpetuate the high- 
sounding names of De Souza, Gomez, Almeida, and Gonsalves, and 
discharge the useful but not very elevating functions of clerks and 
copyists in Government offices at the Presidency towns. 

he last chapter in the book is devoted to Magalhaens, who, 
when only twenty years old, had been in the retinue of the first 
Portuguese Viceroy of the Indies ; and how he started on an expedi- 
tion equipped by Charles V. of Spain, quelled a mutiny on the 
coast of South America, went through the Straits on which he has 
bestowed his name, reached the Philippines, and died in a fight 
with the natives at the island of Matan, is all told with perspi- 
cuity and succinctness. We have only to add that perusal is 
facilitated by a large map of Africa which gives the places both 
as they were known on their discovery and as they are known 
now ; that, in an older map of 1591, the outlines of three great 
inland lakes, the Albert, the Victoria Nyanza, and the Tanganyika, 
can all be traced ; that there is a useful index; that a curious old 
chart of the northern part of Australia indicates that the existence 
of this southern tract was more than suspected at a date prior to 
that assigned for its discovery; and that at page 248 there is a 
very good drawing of a stone statue of Prince Henry in armour, 
the noble expression of which seems to guarantee the moral quali- 
ties ascribed to him by friendly contemporaries, and fully to justify 
the author's high estimate of his favourite hero, 


THE DARK COLLEEN.* 


[AE Dark: Colleen is a novel which the rare and valu- 

able quality of novelty. It is difierent from other romances, 
and from other samples of the Irish school of fiction, in its faults 
no less than in its good points. An Irish novel entirely devoid 
of humour is certainly a new species, and it must be said that the 
lack of humour in The Dark Colleen is plentiful and conspicuous. 
On the other hand, the scenery will be strange to most readers, 
and in many passages the aspects of nature, whether in an “ isle 
undiscoverable in the unheard of West,” or ina Norman village, are 
very cleverly described. Moreover,the book is a study of a very 
curious and interesting state of society. The manners and customs 
are those which students read of, as of dead antiquities, in ancient 
manuals of Celtic law. The life is that of people as unsophisti- 
cated and as much their own rulers as the dwellers in the wood- 
land villages in George Sand’s Mdttres Sonneurs. We may have 
to observe that the pictures of this life are sometimes theatrical, 
and that the light upon them, though it never was on sea or land, 
has often illumined the boards of the British theatre. Admitting 
all this, and even admitting the much graver fault that, with one 
or two exceptions, the characters want life and reality, it must still 
be said that The Dark Colleen is a novel which no thorough novel- 
reader should miss, and which people who generally shun novels 
may go out of their way to enjoy. 

Morna Dunroon, the Dark Oolleen of the story, was a native of 
Eagle Island—a fragment, as may be guessed, of an ancient con- 
tinent that extended westward of Ireland. The people were half 
Celtic in blood, half Spanish ; for one of the vessels that were driven 
north and west in the great storm that scattered the Armada found 
rest in the natural haven of Eagle Island. ‘‘ Free from the emascu- 
lating breath of modern culture and modern thought,” as the author 
quaintly says, the natives of Eagle Island were sound Catholics 
and devoted believers in fairies and water spirits ; above all, in the 
Midian Mara, or Mermaid Queen. The tishing people enjoyed 
autonomy in a sense more extended than that of modern English 
diplomacy, and every year elected a “king.” There was no consti- 
tutional reason why the same worthy should not hold the post for 
several turns in succession, and the father of Morna Dunroon had 
been king for twenty years when the story opens. Now it must 
be pes noted that the Eagle Islanders held the Homeric and 
primitive theory of good government, the theory which prevails in 
the Odyssey, and which is stated in the Senchus Mor. When a 
good king reigns, then, as Mr. Worsley translates Homer, and as 
the people of Kagle Island believed, 

Then the dark earth produces wine and bread, 

With fruit the trees bend, and the hills teem white 

With flocks, and fishes swarm in the sea’s bed, 

And the whole people thrives for such a righteous head. 
Under a bad kiag herrings fail and the potato disease brings 
The plot of The Dark Colleen aah on the universal and 

estiny to spoil her father’s long prosperous reign. It 

pened to her one morning to be early abroad, in a land whieh 
may best be described in the words of the author :— 

The Island itself is revealed fresh from the dewy baths of morning. 

“ The Dark Colleen. By the Author of “The Queen of Connaught.” 
3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1876. 
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Crags, mountains, glistening peaks that point to heaven; stretches of 
green pasture and growing corn, black moors and wastes of heather; 
streams and mountain loughs glimmering before the eye. The sides of the 
mountains are torn into craggy dells, through which the torrents creep ; 
and here and there amidst the openings in the granite crags are glimpses of 
emerald where the sheep and goats creep small as white mice. Far below 
the land stretches in an even sweep of and heather, broken up by 
crags and boulders and loose stones. To the south of the Island fantastically 
shapen rocks form promontories projecting far out into the sea : some detached 
and pointing needle-like to the sky, others topped with table-lands of grass 
and heather, which are again enclosed by masses of distorted crags, crested 
with sea smoke and drifting clouds. All round the cliffs are terrible, open- 
ing here and there like huge jaws filled with sharp cruel teeth. Beneath 
these the sea washes and surges incessantly in and out of caverns black as 
night ;—then it is cast back, and the hissing foam spreads out upon the 
water, and the white sea smoke, rising high in the air, is beaten into the 
face of a young girl who stands upon one of the highest cliffs, looking out 
over the ocean. 


After enjoying the prospect from the height Morna went down to 
the coast, and there found, still alive, a French sailor who had 
been washed on shore from a wreck. It is difficult to believe in 
the possibility of his recovery in the circumstances described. 
Emile Bisson was d by the sea only to do mischief. He was 
the captain of a sailing vessel, and “ as beautiful a youth ” as any of 
the paragons who abuund in modern studies of the Renaissance. He 
had golden hair, blue eyes, “a superb smile,” “a cooing voice,” a 
soft moustache, soft white fingers, and a habit of saying Mon Dieu 
which becomes very wearisome. He wore gloves when at sea, 
incredible as it may seem ; he scented himself, and, in short, was as 
unlike a French sailor as he could well be. By way of wakening 
him from his deadly exhaustion, Morna “swept back the dripping 
hair, and eagerly read every line of the fair face,” and, by means of 
this simple process, curiously omitted in the instructions of the 
Humane Society, “ his eyes opened once more.” There was clearly 
life in Bisson, observing which the rough fishermen who soon came 
on the scene were naturally anxious to throw him into the deep. 
“Save a stranger from the sea, and he will prove your bitter 
enemy” was their motto. They argued that the Midian Mara 
(who very likely was only an ancestral spirit after all) would be 
annoyed at the rescue, that mackerel would cease to visit 
the coast, that the potato disease would return, if Bisson were 
resuscitated. Dunroon, the king of the island, was, as we have 
seen, personally interested in avoiding the threatened evils. The 
crown princess, however, very injudiciously insisted on sending 
for the ol medicine man, a savage quack named Tuam U’Deegan, 
and, by aid of the charms of Tuam and the powers of a good con- 
stitution, Bisson rallied and recovered health, 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Bisson, as he grew stronger, 
took a fancy to Morna, and that Morna fell in love with him. We 
are repeatedly told that the rogue of a captain thought her a mere 
pretty savagé, and not what the author chooses to call a “civilizee.” 

ime sli away, and visitors came to the island ; among others, 
Father Moy, a rather drunken but well-meaning priest, and 
Barron O'Cloasky, a wandering beggar. These two odd people 
are, with the exception of the pure and passionate heroine, the best 
characters in the book. Barron was a contented creature, and a 
good son, who took with him in all his wanderings his old father, 
mounted on a donkey. The donkey showed great sagacity by 
kicking Bisson at sight, and was clearly an animal of much fore- 

ight and value. Though there was plenty of drink (why not 
“ lashings and lavings galore” ? it is strange to miss these familiar 
terms in an Irish novel), the island was discontented. When the 
Feast of the King came, and when Dunroon was making for the 
royal seat, the revolutionary feeling broke out, and the fishers cailed 
for a new monarch. There had been no luck since Dunroon saved 
the Frenchman, they cried. The sceptre was just going to 
from the Dunroon dynasty, when Morna, whose girlish modesty 
had hitherto kept her silent, offered to dive down to the haunts of 
the Midian Mara, and pluck a crimson flower from her sea gardens. 
The superstitious folk were satistied with this arrangement, and 
Morna, who had a marked liking for “ sensation headers,’ was as 
good as her word. The 1 of her moonlight adventure, 
though clever and striking, lacks, we think, the magic, the 
“ glamour,” with which some writers would have invested such a 
daring incident of romance. 


In spite of the Colleen’s courageous dive, and in spite of the 
blessing of the priest, luck did not turn. Bisson lingered in the 
island, and the mackerel and herring held off. Truagh, a boat- 
shaped dwarf and an admirer of Morna, once witnessed a tender scene 
between the Frenchman and te pe and that scene was only the 
beginning of evil. Morna defeated by her native purity and inno- 
cence the schemes of her would-be seducer, and Bisson was obliged 
to get the priest to perform the marriage service in secret. Soon 
after he left the island, and took Morna with him to Bernise, a 
little Norman town some seven miles from the port of Hantour. 
Though Bisson had married Morna, he was by no means disposed 
to wledge her as his wife. He kept her secluded in the 
inland town, and his time flirting with Euphrasie 
Monier, the dame de comptoir of a little café in Hantour. The 
selfishness and the hard prettiness of Euphrasie are very carefully 
sketched, and one is made to feel that she really possessed “the 
charming innocence of a girl of nineteen, mingled with the prac- 
tised coquettry (sic) of the woman of thirty.” By skilful 
manceuvring this siren at last extracted an offer of marriage from 
the scoundrel Bisson, who was now obliged to devise some plan of 
, se, baa of Morna. Nothing better occurred to him to 

ry on board his new vessel, and leave her to the tender 
mercies of his mate Nicole Louandre, who, believing Morna to be 


a castaway mistress of Bisson’s, had no reason to fancy that his 
own delicate attentions would not be acceptable. Morna baffled 
him by the simple expedient of leaping overboard, and swimmi 

a quarter of a mile to shore. Safely landed, she walked home, an 
surprised Bisson in the act of making love to Euphrasie. After a 
cleverly-written scene, in which the scoundrel convinces the un- 
willing Morna that he is weary of her, she walks back to Hantour, 
in a sort of dream, and embarks for Ireland. 

So far the story, though not very probable, has not only not 
revolted the reader by its absurdity, but has often charmed him 
with the pure and ardent affection of Morna, or pleased him with 
slightly over-coloured but still effective sketches of scenery. When 
Morna reaches Ireland, a less pleasant passage occurs. The weary 
and bewildered girl, lost in a large seaport, is beguiled by an old 
hag into a low ae or shebeen, where sailors kiss and 
annoy her. Among others, Louandre meets her, recognizes her, 
and, when she escapes, pursues her. By great luck she encounters 
Barron O’Cloasky, his stately old begyarly father, and the donkey, 
who is now promoted to the dignity of a capital letter, and is spoken 
of as the Ass. Morna very naturally faints from fatigue, and 
Barron recognizes her. Then, “ in the old Celtic tongue, which 
Morna knew and loved so well, a voice exclaimed, ‘ Begorracha!’” 
It added more solemnly, “ By Our Lady and all the Saints, if it 
isn’t the Collecn Dubh!” A battle royal between Barron and 
Louandre was settled by the intervention of the donkey :— 

Louandre, standing with clenched fists raised in the air, received the 

kick full in his side, and with a groan he fell. For a moment all stood 
amazed, gazing silently upon the man’s senseless form ; then Morna ran 
to the Ass, and fell with a low hysterical cry upon her neck. 
This was the passage which compelled us to conclude that Irish 
humour was not among the gifts of the author of Zhe Dark Colleen. 
We do not intend to follow the Ass, Barron, the old man, and 
Morna back to Eagle Island, nor to forestall the curiosity of the 
reader by disclosing the end of this eventful history. The conclu- 
sion is in harmony with the wilder vein of the narrative, and all 
through the book we miss and long for a return to the pleasant 
quiet of the early chapters. Pleasant quiet, the author may say 
with some truth, never does return ; things never are again as they 
were before some one eventful hour or day robbed life of its illu- 
sion, and nature of her soft peace and charm. Still, after a tale 
more full of storm and turmoil than our analysis even hints at, art 
demands some “rest and returning,” and more promise of fair 
weather than we can detect in the latest pages of The Dark 
Colleen. Our readers are left free to imagine a more sedate and 
tranquil, though not a very attractive, love affair in the future of 
Morna. Many will be glad, no doubt, to weave a day dream of 
their own in which she is serenely prosperous; for though her 
history, as told here, wants humour, and the sense of proportion, 
and graceful ease, she herself iscertainly a person in whose deitiahes 
no one can help feeling concernand interest. These emotions will 
make all but hardened critics overlook the occasional blemishes 
and the prevailing stiffness of the novel. 
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